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Norice.—With this week’s “‘ Spectator”’ is issued, gratis, a 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—-- <> 
FRICA has grown darker this week. Mr. Stanley has been 
compelled by opinion to formulate his charges against 
his Rear-Guard, and they prove to be of the most frightful kind. 
He accuses Major Barttelot of habitual and murderous cruelty 
to his followers, whom he perpetually kicked, prodded with a 
steel-pointed stick, and flogged for little reason, the latter 
punishment being continued in one instance till the victim 
died, covered with sores, and with flesh dropping from him. He 
also accuses Mr. Jameson, the naturalist, of having purchased 
a Negro girl of ten years, and given her to the Mamyuema 
Negroes in order that he might witness her murder, and 
the eating of her remains. This he did, making sketches 
the while of the revolting scenes. We have stated our opinion 
of these dreadful charges elsewhere, but must say here 
that the testimony of Mr. Bonny, in medical charge of the 
Rear-Guard, and of Lieutenant Troup, second-in-command, 
confirms the general accusation against Major Barttelot, but 
leaves no reason to doubt that he had become insane, in the 
most ordinary medical sense. The charge against Mr. Jame- 
gon,on the other hand, breaks down. The Levantine, Assad 
Faran, who originally made it, retracted it; Lieutenant Troup 
gives a different account, attributing callousness but no 
crime; and the story now rests solely upon a statement which 
Mr. Bonny alleges that Mr. Jameson made to him. There is 
no apparent reason to question Mr. Bonny’s good faith, and, 
indeed, the invention of such a tale is nearly as impossible as 
its truth; but he either mistook what Mr. Jameson said, or 
the latter was telling him a traveller’s tale against himself, of 
akind by no means unusual in human experience. Private 
soldiers are said to be always doing it. Such a crime in an 
educated Englishman, not insane and personally gentle, 
would be a moral miracle; and, for our part, we disbelieve 
it utterly. 








The entire controversy leaves the most painful impression 
on our minds. It certainly does appear as if Englishmen 
going to tropical Africa left their moral natures behind them, 
and in particular lost their abhorrence of cruelty,—a change 
often remarked, both at the Cape and in the parts of Aus- 
tralia disturbed by aborigines. Even Mr. Bonny, the principal 
witness against Major Barttelot and Mr. Jameson, accuses 
himself of selling Negro women for food, amid much laughter 
on all sides. Nor, though we acquit Mr. Stanley of useless 
cruelty, or any cruelty which he did not think necessary to 





change his followers into disciplined soldiers—a task in which 
he succeeded—can we acquit him of serious blame. Knowing 
Major Barttelot, he had no business to leave him in command, 
and he has shown insufficient loyalty to those under his com- 
mand. He believed monstrous tales against them, tales in- 
cluding ridiculous charges of theft; he published insinuations 
which were worse than charges; and he showed no regret at 
being compelled—if he was compelled—to destroy the reputa- 
tion of dead officers chosen by himself. We fail to see even 
now why the Jameson story was published, or why it was 
impossible for Mr. Stanley to say simply that he would 
submit the conduct of the Rear-Guard to any distinguished 
and impartial authority for a secret inquiry. As we have 
throughout supported Mr. Stanley’s claim to be considered a 
hero, though not a philanthropist, we confess to the gravest 
disappointment at the deficiencies of character which his 
action reveals. art a e] 

On Friday week, the Bank, unexpectedly and late in the 
day, raised its rate to 6 per cent., a movement which caused a 
fall in stocks and much alarm. The alarm was increased by 
bad news from New York, where on Monday a panic set in, 
followed by a heavy decline in railway stocks, said in the 
Times’ telegram to have originated with Mr. Jay Gould, 
who wished to punish the Postmaster-General by lowering the 
price of Reading shares, in which Mr. Wanamaker is deeply 
interested. The fall reacted as usual in London, and, money 
being dear, some stocks became unsaleable, and there was a 
kind of panic on the Stock Exchange, which, had money been 
withdrawn from the Bank of England, might have become a 
real one. As it was, dealers in American bonds incurred great 
losses, and the names of first-class firms were bandied about as 
overloaded with securities which had lost value. Happily, the 
Bank was enabled to obtain two millions in gold from the 
Bank of France ; and other large remittances, one in particular 
of £600,000 from Brazil, relieved the prevailing apprehension, 
though it was in part revived on Tuesday by a very heavy sale 
of Consols, attributed to a bank, but actually made by an 
American operator. The situation, we are told, was for a 
moment really serious, the banks, other than the Bank of 
England, holding far less gold than usual. A market like 
London, in the midst of peace, and with business fairly 
prosperous, ought not to be exposed to these recurring small 
panics; but the experts are puzzled as to the best remedy. 
Relaxing the Charter Act would be no remedy at all. 


The new Lord Mayor, Alderman Joseph Savory, of the 
Goldsmiths’ Alliance, a man of considerable accomplishments, 
and, according to the Recorder, of Huguenot blood on the 
father’s side, and tracing his descent directly to Edward I. on 
the mother’s side, gave the usual banquet to her Majesty’s 
Ministers on Monday, proposing the usual toasts with more 
than usual spirit and dignity. Lord Salisbury, in replying to 
the toast of “Her Majesty’s Government,” ignored almost 
completely the party politics of the day, or at least touched 
them only at one point,—the interpretation to be put on the 
by-elections. On that he said that nothing is more misleading 
than by-elections, and that this had been illustrated for us in 
France by the collapse of General Boulanger’s cause at the 
General Election after his remarkable series of successes at 
by-elections; while the failure of M. Tricoupis to carry the 
General Election in Greece, though a majority of two to one 
had been expected for him, showed with how little certainty 
the set of electoral feeling can be anticipated before the vote 
is actually taken. Lord Salisbury is right enough; but the 
magic of General Boulanger’s name in France was not to be 
compared with that of Mr. Gladstone’s here; and M. Tricoupis 
had the same disadvantage as Lord Salisbury, that he repre- 
sented the existing Government, and that democracies are 
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very apt to desire change. We must not, therefore, be too 
sanguine, and must fight our hardest ; but whether we lose or 
win, the omens all point to a singularly equal division of 
opinion in the constituencies of the United Kingdom. 


Lord Salisbury’s prognostics were entirely pacific, “at all 
events, for the period of your Lordship’s administration ;” but 
the world, though at peace, had agreed “ to quarrel very much,” 
especially about tariffs. The pig, the lobster, and the seal had 
been formidable causes of dissension, the United States holding 
that American bacon is not as much esteemed in Europe as it 
ought to be, the people of the Balkan Peninsula being also 
much exercised by the wish to utilise their abundance of 
pork; and France having a chronic dispute with England 
concerning the lobster-fisheries of Newfoundland, and the 
United States with England concerning the seal-fisheries of 
the Behring Sea. Lord Salisbury was evidently not sanguine 
that the collapse of the protective policy in the United States 
would terminate the era of high and retaliatory Customs- 
duties; and on the subject of the new industrial agitation 
for the strict limitation of the hours of labour, he was 
still less sanguine. He thought it would be extremely mis- 
chievous to the interests of the working classes, but their pre- 
possession in favour of legislative interference would make 
itself felt, and draw away a good deal of capital to the 
industrial enterprises of the Continent. Lord Salisbury 
declared, however, that any interference of the Government 
in the discussion would stimulate instead of soothing the 
angry feeling between Capital and Labour. He held also 
that our commerce depends very largely on the extension 
of our large Colonial Empire; in other words, that trade cer- 
tainly follows the flag. The coming Session of Parliament, and 
the Government programme for it, were not even distantly 
alluded to. 


Mr. Morley made a speech at Scarborough yesterday week 
in which he declared that he felt no alarm at the contest 
between Capital and Labour which was breaking out not only 
in this country, but in the Colonies also. If the unionist 
labourers thought, as was alleged, only of their own class, 
the rich and powerful, he said, had set them the example. 
Yes, they had set them the example, but we deny that 
they are setting such an example now; indeed, we are not 
sure that it is not the sympathy shown to the unionist 
labourers by the richer classes which has encouraged them to 
take the decidedly selfish attitude towards unorganised labour 
which they have been assuming lately. Mr. Morley himself 
held his ground on the EHight-Hours question very firmly. 
He said that the proposal of a legislative limit of eight hours 
to the working day had died before it was born. As for the 
suggestion that every trade ought to make choice for itself 
what the working day should be, if that were adopted, 
he should think, for his part, of going to Turkey or 
Russia. To his mind, the alternative to a fixed number of 
hours of labour was not a great number of strikes, but the 
adoption of Boards of Conciliation, not a “round table,” of 
which he had seen enough, but a square table in which the 
representatives of the labourers should be ranged opposite 
the representatives of the employers, and the justice of the 
question fairly threshed out between them. 


Mr. Morley made a vehement attack on Lord Hartington, 
of the injustice of which we have said enough in another 
column. On the subject of Land-purchase, he adhered to his 
old line, asserting that many of the recent purchases had been 
concluded “ under coercion,” and that the.tenants had declared 
themselves unable to pay the instalments. And in respect to 
the “congested districts,” he maintained that nothing could 
be done without enlisting on the side of the Government which 
proposed the relief, the local opinion of the country as repre- 
sented by the Nationalist leaders and the Nationalist clergy. 
Mr. Morley was extremely well received at Scarborough, and 
was greeted with that singularly inappropriate song, “ For he’s 
a jolly good fellow.” Is it really impossible to find a more 
reasonable piece of rhythmical eulogy than that for such a 
statesman as Mr. Morley? Good, no doubt,in many most im- 
portant respects, he is; but jolly he never could be, and he 
would not be what he is to his friends if that inane adjective, 
dear only to wine-bibbers, applied to him. 


There have been several not very important ecclesiastical 
appointments announced this week, of which much the most 
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considerable is the promotion of the Rev. P. F. Eliot, Vicar of 
Holy Trinity, Bournemouth, and a Canon of Windsor, to be 
Dean of Windsor, in the place of Dr. Randall Davidson th 

Bishop-Designate of Rochester. The Dean of Windsor. po 
is Chaplain to her Majesty, stands to the Throne very ie 
in the position in which, theoretically, the Lord Chancellor 
stands, as what Roman Catholics would call « director ” 
of her conscience. Canon Eliot is an eloquent and im. 
pressive preacher of the Evangelical school, who has done 
admirable work at Bournemouth, where he has been now 
twenty-three years, during which time he has spent about 
£40,000 on church and school buildings, all of it raised by volun. 
tary contributions, and has remitted also £7,000 to the funds 
of the Church Missionary Society ; in other words, he hag got 
his people to give at least £2,000 a year on an average during 
the twenty-three years of his life in Bournemouth, to the work 
of extending the usefulness of the Church in Bournemouth 
and of the Church Missionsabroad. Thatis hardlya first-rate 
test of religious depth, and very probably it may be a very 
inadequate one of Canon Eliot’s power as a religious teacher - 
but at least it is as good a practical test of religious influence 
over the external world as any which that world has the means 
of applying. It is true that many people give generously to 
causes for which they care very little, but only, as a rule, when 
they wish to please a representative of those causes for whom 
they care very much. And a religious teacher who can make 
his people care very much for him, is one of a select class, 
Bishop Barry (formerly Bishop of Sydney) is to succeed Canon 
Eliot in the Windsor Canonry which the latter vacates. 


The new Dean of Peterborough is to be Canon Marsham 
Argles, who has been a liberal giver to the Peterborough 
Cathedral Restoration Fund, and who has also restored his 
own fine parish church at Barnack ; so that he is regarded by 
the Peterborough diocese as one of its benefactors. It is 
evidently a good appointment; but we are losing great men 
in the Church, like Dr. Liddon and the late Bishop of 
Durham, without having them replaced. 





Sir Charles Pearson, Solicitor-General for Scotland, who 
has not had a seat in Parliament since he was appointed to 
that office last year, was elected by the Universities of Edin- 
burgh and St. Andrews on Wednesday without opposition. 
Even in Scotland it appears that the professional classes are 
opposed to Home-rule, or the electors of the Universities of 
Edinburgh and St. Andrews would at least have been asked by 
some Gladstonian candidate to give him their support in con- 
testing the seat. Perhaps it is one of the misfortunes of the 
Unionists that all the classes especially distinguished for 
culture and prudence are so nearly unanimous on their side; 
for the average elector is probably quite as much influenced by 
his jealousy of those who seem to him to be fastidious in their 
tastes, as by his eagerness to support those who are not 
fastidious. 


The country has been saddened this week by two great 
accidents. On Tuesday, at 1.30 a.m., a special train from 
Plymouth, which was conveying forty-seven passengers by 
the Cape steamer ‘Norham Castle’ to London, ran into a 
goods-train standing on the line at Norton Fitzwarren, a 
junction near Taunton. The engines were locked, the carriages 
were piled on one another to a height of 30 ft., the coals from 
the furnace set fire to the woodwork, and ten passengers were 
killed, besides eight more dangerously injured. One man, a 
Negro preacher named Titus, had his head cut off. The 
cause of the accident was a momentary aberration on the part 
of the signalman at Norton, who acknowledges that he forgot 
the goods-train, and signalled “ Line clear,”—another instance 
of the impossibility, when human beings are part of the 
machinery, of making precautions absolute. The second 
calamity, also on Tuesday, the loss of H.M.’s cruiser ‘Serpent’ 
(1,770 tons and 4,500 horse-power), was attended with far 
greater loss of life. She struck on a rock on the Spanish coast 
20 miles north of Cape Finisterre, and of 176 officers and men 
on board—not 276, as at first reported—only two seamen and 
a servant escaped by swimming. The cause of the catastrophe 
is unknown, but it is suspected that the masses of iron in the 
Galician Mountains had disturbed the ‘Serpent’s’ compasses, 
an incident which has been noticed before upon this coast. 


The Emperor-King opened the Prussian Parliament on 
Wednesday with a speech from the throne which, with the 
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‘ a promise of continued peace, was entirely 
paneer Saal reforms. The communal system is to 
eee the teachers’ salaries raised, more inspectors of 
workshops appointed, the railway system to be extended, and 
direct taxation on legacies and incomes so remodelled that it 
will not fall on persons of less than £150 a year, while those 
with more will be unable to avoid the collectors. This is not 
unfair at all, as the indirect taxation for the sake of Protection 
is now cruelly heavy on the poor ; but it indicates the per- 
sistence of the Emperor in his idea that he can anticipate the 
democracy by relieving them from the burdens on their 
comfort, which, as he thinks, they most seriously feel. 


The American Government adheres to its policy of com. 
pelling Canada to enter into a commercial union with the 
United States by impeding her prosperity. The owners of 
the Buffalo Grain Elevator applied on Thursday to the 
Secretary of the Treasury to withdraw from the Grand Trunk 
Railway of Canada its privilege of conveying grain in bond 
through the United States, a privilege enjoyed for twenty-five 
years. The application was supported by Secretary Blaine, on 
the avowed ground that Canadian injustice to American fisher- 
men could only be “ healed” by “absolute and impartial reci- 
procity ;” and Mr. Secretary Windom promised to “ restrict ” 
—not to cancel—the privilege. The blow to the railway is severe, 
but will hardly coerce Canada, where the worrying attitude of 
Washington creates great animosity. There is, however, a 
strong reciprocity party in the Dominion; while there is, as 
we have recently pointed out, a change in the general tone of 
American politicians towards Canada. They are growing 
covetous of her new wealth, and are, moreover, greatly in- 
clined to counterbalance Negro influence in the South by 
extensions to the North, where the Negro cannot live. 





The Irish vote will be so valuable in the American elections 
of 1892, that prominent politicians, especially the Governor of 
New York, are supporting Messrs. Dillon and O’Brien in 
their application for a fighting fund. Money is therefore 
coming in with some rapidity, the collection being aided by 
the formal withdrawal of the appeal from the Famine 
Committee, on the ground that there is no danger yet. 
Messrs. Dillon and O’Brien are, of course, making excited 
speeches, in which they misrepresent all facts, coolly asserting, 
for instance, that Ireland has never since the Union suffered 
from a naturalfamine. Scarcity is all due to landlordism and 
British legislation. The only evidence for this astounding 
statement is, that Government has never in any famine stopped 
the export of food. That is to say, the British Parliament 
has never ruined one district to cheapen food in another, and 
has never “improved ” agriculture by rendering its profits in 
the fertile counties hopelessly uncertain. It is said that the 
British-American Associations, which are growing numerous, 
intend to exert themselves to counterbalance the Irish vote; 
but to do this effectively they must ally themselves with the 
Germans, which is a difficult matter to arrange. 


The London County Council is determined to go forward 
with its project for the great clearance in Bethnal Green. At 
its meeting on Tuesday, it was proposed on behalf of the 
Finance Committee, that the expenditure—£300,000—should 


be included in the Council’s estimates; and, in spite of strong | 


opposition from Lord Lingen, this proposal was carried, the 
minority not even venturing to take a division. Lord Lingen 
asked the Council to vote the money in sections; but the 
majority were determined to stand committed to the whole 
expenditure. It should be remembered that the scheme will 
at first only increase the overcrowding, it being really a 
clearance, and not a rebuilding, which has been sanctioned. 
All bad landlords are delighted, for nothing suits them better 
than to refuse money for sanitary improvements, because, if 
their properties only get bad enough to be condemned by the 
doctors, the ratepayers’ representatives will buy them up. 


The Times’ correspondent at Rangoon declares that the 
Burmese are everywhere regilding and redecorating their 
pagodas, both large and small, and that excitement prevails 
throughout the whole country. This is interpreted in Burmah 
to mean that the Mingoon Prince, a descendant of Alompra, 
who is now at Saigon, intends to enter Burmah and claim the 
throne,—an event sure, in local opinion, to be followed by a 
general rising. The priesthood, it is added, in that event will | 
all side with the pretender. Why? The people of Upper ' 





Burmah could rise if they wished without waiting for any 
Prince, and those of Lower Burmah have been faithful sub- 
jects of the British for thirty-eight years. This generation of 
Peguans has never known any other rule, and has never 
exhibited the slightest desire to go back to the ancient 
tyranny. The priesthood have no quarrel whatever with the 
Government, which does not interfere with them; and the 
people, though they possibly regret the break in their history, 
have no grievance such as will induce them to risk their lives. 
If the regilding is a fact, we should be inclined to attribute it 
to a religious revival such as periodically occurs in Buddhist 
countries, and especially follows any great political change. 
Men do not live by bread alone, and under the external torpor 
produced by the Pax Britannica, Asiatics are apt to feel an 
excess of religious fervour. The hundred years of British 
sovereignty in India have produced, it is now well understood, 
besides many signs of intellectual anarchy among the culti- 
vated, a distinct recrudescence of Hindooism among the 
priests and the common people. 


The Colston Day at Bristol is not generally a festival at 
which the speakers even profess to tame their tongues. The 
speech of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach on Thursday leaves much 
to be desired, as he very unwisely warned his opponents that 
if they resort to obstruction, the Conservatives can play at 
that game too, when their time comes. Can anything be more 
unwise than to threaten retaliation in kind for what we regard 
as a sin against Parliamentary morality? One might as well 
threaten a slanderer that we would slander him. If the policy 
of obstruction is wrong for the Gladstonians, it is equally 
wrong for the Conservatives, and it is no sort of excuse to 
plead that we have suffered by it, and can only punish it in 
kind. Lord Hartington was much wiser when he protested 
the other day that, in his belief, Liberal Unionists would 
never sanction such a retaliatory use of obstruction. On the 
same night on which Sir Michael Hicks-Beach made this 
foolish boast of the power of the Conservatives to repay the 
ill-conduct of the Gladstonians in kind, Sir George Trevelyan, 
addressing his constituents in the Bridgeton Division of 
Glasgow, declared that “if he could possibly help it by any 
constitutional means,” he “ would not allow a moribund Parlia- 
ment to saddle the country with 150 millions for the purchase 
of Irish land.” So far as we know, Mr. Balfour has never 
proposed to saddle the country with any sum even approaching 
that in magnitude; but that Sir George Trevelyan meant busi- 
ness, the remark which he subjoined clearly shows: “ This 
was what he intended to do so long as he represented the con- 
stituency, and if they regarded this as illegitimate obstruction, 
they must find another Member.” Very probably indeed, the 
Bridgeton Division will not regard that as illegitimate ok- 
struction; but Sir George should remember that he cannot 
separate his own action from that of his colleagues, and that 
if he does really obstruct, it will be the worst mancuvre ever 
effected by an Opposition on the eve of a General Election. 
The country does not believe in obstruction, even when it is 
personally conducted by Sir George Trevelyan. 


We greatly regret to observe the announcement of the 
death of Mr. Justice O’Hagan, formerly head of the Land 
Commission in Ireland, whose appointment by Mr. Gladstone 
in 1881 was heartily approved by all moderate men, and who 
discharged the onerous duties of that difficult and responsible 
office with singular ability, till his resignation of it a few 
months ago in consequence of the failure of health which has 
resulted in his death. As a young man, he was one of the 
Young Ireland Party, the friend of Thomas Davis and Gavan 
Duffy, and, like them, a poet, and a poet of real vigour. 
Some years ago, we reviewed in these columns his spirited 
translation of “The Song of Roland,” to which we gave the 
hearty praise which it deserved. As head of the Land Com- 
mission, his views have always done full justice to the claims 
of the tenants, and it is generally believed that, when he 
differed from his colleagues, he usually took the more popular 
rather than the more Conservative view. If all Home-rulers 
had been like Mr. Justice O'Hagan, we should never have had 
the terrible tragedies and bitter conflicts of the last ten years ; 
but it is more than possible, on the other hand, that the Home- 
rule cause might have been won by advocates so sagacious and 
moderate. 


Bank Rate, 6 per cent. 
New Consols (2) were on Friday 94} to 943. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ee 
THE AFRICAN HORRORS. 


HIS kind of thing is not endurable, and must be 
stopped, even if Parliament has to interfere with 
enterprise by a strong restrictive law. We are not going 
to conquer Africa as the Spaniards conquered Peru, or to 
degrade the national reputation and impair the national 
character for the sake either of tropical trade or widely 
extended dominion. The English claim to rule the dark 
races consists in this, that their rule is at once lenient and 
vivifying ; and their acts of invasion in Africa, if these 
two claims are to be disregarded, become nothing better 
than grand dacoities. We have dealt elsewhere with the 
horrible personalities now being exchanged among the 
African explorers and their friends; and though we see 
reason to believe that the two men most bespattered 
with charges were either in part innocent or morally 
irresponsible, we are none the less convinced that the 
general position assumed by explorers, and revealed 
in this disgraceful controversy, is perfectly intolerable. 
They obviously consider themselves released in Africa 
from all laws, and at liberty to act, either, as an insane 
officer did at Yambuya, with cruelty which shocked even 
Negroes, or with the relentless but calculated and pur- 
poseful severity which we take Mr. Stanley to have dis- 
played, or with the large humanity and tolerance which 
undoubtedly marked the irresolute Emin Pasha, and which 
appear, as far as we can read him, to have distinguished 
the conduct of Mr. Jephson, according, not to principle, 
but to individual temperament. They are all Czars, Ivans 
or Alexanders as may happen, but all Czars. The men 
are “released from law,” as the Romans used to say, and 
give sentences of death or torture, or protect or pardon 
suppliants at their own discretion, irresponsible either to 
civilised States, or, in many instances, to their own inner 
consciences. They care nothing about opinion, for there 
is no opinion—at least, so they consider—in Africa; and 
they are themselves, as a rule, the reporters to Europe of 
their own deeds. That position is the position of slave- 
holders, which demoralises even the best; and it is 
aggravated by the fact that the explorers are slave-holders 
whose slaves may rise at any moment, and are, till drilled 
into soldiers, always on the verge of that irritating form 
of mutiny, desertion en masse. Moreover, pioneers 
in Africa cannot be average Englishmen of the ener- 
getic but good-natured type. The work itself operates 
as a law of selection, and the explorers who succeed are 
almost inevitably men at once of reckless courage, of 
indurated hearts, and of the true domineering temper, 
the temper which will slay rather than suffer its will to be 
unfruitful. And, finally, for the whole truth must be told, 
they are frequently men penetrated with two ideas about 
Africans which are not entertained about Asiatics, the idea 
that the Negro requires severity, and the idea that severity 
does not hurt him as it hurts other human beings. A Negro, 
they think, is to a brown or yellow man, what a donkey 
is to a horse; and if he does not actually require blows, at 
least does not die of them. Some of them regard the race 
with kindly contempt, and some with malignant contempt, 
but with almost all contempt is the substratum of their 
thoughts. We are not great believers in Negroes, and do 
not say that they do not deserve the special feeling which, 
alike in America and Africa, they appear to inspire in 
almost all white men—Mr. H. H. Johnston is a con- 
spicuous exception, and there are doubtless many more— 
but the feeling accentuates frightfully the natural white 
disposition towards tyranny. The total result, aggravated, 
of course, by the physical difficulties of exploration and 
the almost incessant fighting, is a “severity” hardly to 
be distinguished even in good cases from tyranny, 
and in bad cases degenerating into atrocious cruelty, 
and a contempt for Negro life such as is only dis- 
played in Europe by Turks when infidel subjects are 
suspected of revolt. Proportion is forgotten in punish- 
ment; whole tribes are slaughtered to avenge the 
crimes of villages; and the man who has dared to steal 
a tin of sardines, is regarded as if he had murdered a com- 
rade, or mutinied in action. There is, in fact, no security 
for the “people” of an exploring expedition, or for the 
people whose territory they explore, except the personal 
temperament of the explorer, a man bound to be stern, 


temptuous of them, and irritated by hea 
food, and senseless opposition, into ‘« mend’ fae 
justice has no meaning, and the whole nature concentra 
itself on the single task of sweeping obstacles pe 
lt is indispensable for the h 

t is indispensable for the honour of the Briti 
that some check should be placed upon their aapomaie 
of British explorers, and that they should be made like 
other men, directly responsible to law for their acts, We 
entirely acknowledge the difficulties in the way, difficulties 
of law, of jurisdiction, of evidence, and of the work itself 
which cannot be carried on under strict European condi. 
tions; but we cannot believe it impossible gradually a 
overcome them. In the matter of law, for example, wh 
should not Parliament decree, with the assent of siien 
Powers, that British explorers in Africa, whatever the 
local jurisdiction, shall be as much within British juris. 
diction also for criminal offences, as if they had been on 
the high seas ? That would not cripple the local jurisdiction 
in the least. We have no natural jurisdiction in mid- 
Atlantic any more than in Yambuya; but if an English- 
man murders anybody in N. Lat. 40 and W. Long. 40, he can 
be punished just as surely as if he murdered him in London 
That, it will be said, is because he is on a British ship ; 
but what prevents us from declaring that a British expedi- 
tion within certain regions shall be considered a British 
ship ; that its commander shall have certain rights, one of 
which no doubt must be to call a court-martial to try his own 
followers in specified cases ; and that he shall also be subject 
to certain responsibilities? It may be difficult to obtain 
evidence, as it often is on board ship, but it is not im- 
possible, as we see in the case which has so horrified the 
country, and it would be far less difficult than at present 
for men tied together by comradeship will speak on oath 
things which, out of Court, they would studiously conceal. 
The mere liability to British law would act, as everybody 
knows it does on the high seas, as a most powerful 
restraint, and so would fear of comrades, and even, in most 
cases, of the oppressed, who would very soon become aware, 
from talk in the few cities they know, that they were not 
dealing with wholly irresponsible masters. The mere 
liability to be questioned, the compulsion to keep records, as 
ship-captains must, the fear of being called on for explana- 
tions and narratives, would of themselves force irritated 
explorers to consider before acting, and to act with some 
idea that in the end their countrymen would judge their 
conduct. Thatis the grand restraint in India, where in 
remote districts officials are often as solitary, as fully 
obeyed by their own men, and as little likely to be resisted 
by the population, as any African explorers. Then 
we do not see why the great rule of the Navy, which 
Captain Marryat suggested, and of which he was so proud, 
the rule which enforces twenty-four hours’ delay between 
offence and punishment, should not be made absolute in 
all expeditions. That excludes in most cases the element 
of personal fury, and compels the man in command to 
reflect, at a distance from the insolent offender, on what he 
is really doing. And, finally, we would unhesitatingly declare 
all punishment whatever, except arrest, or during an actual 
mutiny, criminally illegal unless the fact were recorded in 
writing, with its reasons, and the narrative countersigned 
by some other European. Such a record would be nothing 
but the log-book kept on board ship, and to say that 
keeping it would be impossible or unendurable is nonsense, 
while its loss or mutilation or silence would furnish the 
gravest cause of suspicion. It would be kept by the good, 
until the bad would be afraid to arouse comment by not 
keeping it. Most explorers intend well, and, in the great 
majority of cases, would no more think of violating siniple 
and explicit laws, supported by the opinion of those to 
whom they report, than they would of travelling without 
clothes, or of adopting the religions of native tribes. The 
law would not harass them except occasionally, and would 
quite as often be a great source of strength. 
We may be told that all these restrictions would hamper 
the British advance in Africa, which depends upon the 
energy, and therefore upon the absolutism, of individual 
explorers; but to that argument thefe are two unanswerable 
replies. One is, that Englishmen had rather African ex- 
ploration were given up or left to the Continental Powers, 
than that it should be made an excuse for cruelties such as 
those the mere report of which has recently sickened us 
all. The other is, that no facility in exploring can be 





hardened by hourly danger to his life, naturally con- 


one-half so valuable to explorers as a general repute 
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roes for doing decent justice. Hitherto 
roe eg our sepetaden in, East Africa, where, as 
we can testify on the evidence of Negro witnesses, we have 
been considered terribly reckless, especially in destroying 

roperty, but “not wilfully unjust, and not insolent ; 

put that repute would not survive man such scenes as 
that presented in Yambuya. Negroes will bear oppression, 
put they do not like it, any more than other men; and 
when it rises to a certain point, they become, as we see in 
the Barttelot case, among the most revengeful of mankind. 
We are not putting it forward as a strong argument, for 
it is the lowest among them all; but no one who has ever 
lived among Asiatics or Negroes can doubt for a moment 
that of all reputations, a reputation for unswerving justice, 
justice even to one’s own hurt, is the one that pays the 


best. 


MR. MORLEY ON LORD HARTINGTON AND 
MR. GLADSTONE. 

T is stated that when Mr. Morley edited the articles of 
his second-in-command in the Pall Mall Gazette, he 
used to strike out that vivid writer’s favourite passages, 
with the dry remark, “No dithyrambs.” Would he not 
have made the same remark, if one passage of the Scar- 
borough speech of yesterday week had been submitted to 
his impartial judgment as a critic, instead of slipping 
out of his oratorical consciousness uncriticised ? He 
was drawing a contrast between Lord Hartington and 
Mr. Gladstone as leaders, and remarked, in a decidedly 
dithyrambic tone: “ What single good cause was there for 
the sake of which Lord Hartington was ready to put his 
shoulder to the wheel and to carry the car of progress 
over the ruts of human lethargy, human indolence, human 
stupidity ?” The “car of progress” and “ruts of lethargy” 
are highly dithyrambic,—Polonius would have interrupted 
him to say, “‘ That’s good, ‘ car of progress’ is good,” as he 
interrupted the players to eulogise the expression “mobléd 
Queen,”—but perhaps Mr. Morley allows himself as an 
orator, flights of rhetoric which he would condemn as an 
editor. There is, however, a much more important question 
than any question of style raised in this contrast of Mr. 
Morley’s between Lord Hartington and Mr. Gladstone. 
After dwelling on the ruts of “human lethargy, human 
indolence, human stupidity,” as if any lethargy, in- 
dolence, and stupidity that were nof human would be 
likely to embarrass the “car of progress” at all, Mr. 
Morley suddenly impersonated these “ ruts” as “ foes,” and 
proceeded to ask: ‘“‘ Did they think they were more likely 
to conquer and overcome these great foes of human well- 
being, under a leader who had never been first in a single 
great cause, who had been twenty-seven or twenty-eight 
years in Parliament, most of them in office, and who could 
find no better topic of self-congratulation than that he had 
accomplished a permanent alliance with the Conservative 
Party?” Now, in the first place, though Lord Hartington 
has been thirty-two years in Parliament, and many of those 
years in office, he has been practically under Mr. Gladstone’s 
leadership almost all the time that he has been in office, 
—for Mr. Gladstone led the House of Commons even 
during Lord Russell’s Government,—and he has never 
had the chance, therefore, of being “leader” in a single 
great cause. Lord Hartington was quite too loyal to 
Mr. Gladstone to attempt to take the lead of his leader, 
as other statesmen have not scrupled to do. But, in 
the next place, nobody denies, everybody with the least 
discrimination would eagerly assert, that Mr. Gladstone’s 
political genius has always been remarkable for the 
courage, and we might even say audacity, with which he 
has discerned the drift of popular opinion, and given such 
opinion the advantage of an early impulse from one 
standing at the head of a great English party. But which 
of the great movements, we should like to know, that 
Mr. Gladstone initiated, was not supported loyally by Lord 
Hartington while he held office under Mr. Gladstone ? 
Did not Lord Hartington “ put his shoulder to the wheel” 
when not a few shrank from his side? Did he not support 
the Disestablishment of the Irish Church, both the great 
Irish Land Bills, the abolition of Purchase in the 
Army, the ‘Alabama’ arbitration, the Household Suf- 
frage Bill,—indeed, all the great reforms which caused 
such dismay among mere Whigs? Would it have 
been to Lord Hartington’s credit to snatch the lead 
out of Mr. Gladstone’s hands on any of these occasions ? 
Was it not, on the contrary, his great boast that 








when other Whigs had left Mr. Gladstone in the 
lurch, the great House of Cavendish was always true to 
him? Therefore, it seems one of the most unjust as well 
as unmeaning reproaches to level at Lord Hartington, that 
when the reins were in Mr. Gladstone’s hands, Lord 
Hartington only supported him with all his heart,—as if 
he could have done any more. 

We are far from asserting or suggesting that, had 
Lord Hartington been in Mr. Gladstone’s place, he could 
or would have done what Mr. Gladstone did. That 
is not in his way. He can boast as much courage and 
constancy in supporting his leader in a great reform as any 
statesman of his time ; but it may be freely admitted that 
Lord Hartington would not in all probability have 
originated, if even he had had the chance of doing so, 
many of the great measures by the achievement of which 
Mr. Gladstone has been distinguished. There are diversities 
of gifts in politics no less than in religion, and no wise 
man would ever assert that Lord Hartington’s gifts are 
Mr. Gladstone’s. Lord Hartington was not only willing 
to take the second place, but he was willing to succeed 
his leader when that leader suddenly vanished from the 
first place; and, what is far more noteworthy, he was 
willing to yield back his place to that leader, as very 
few statesmen in his position would have been willing, 
and that too with a good grace and a cordial heart, 
when popular opinion cried out for the exchange. There 
have been very few better proofs of thorough loyalty 
to Mr. Gladstone given in this generation than Lord 
Hartington’s surrender of the lead to him in 1880. And 
that should, we think, have prevented Mr. Morley from 
falling into the mistake of drawing this very unfortunate 
contrast between the two,—a contrast in the course of which 
he suggests that all the willingness to reform has been on the 
one side, and all the unwillingness on the other. Without 
Lord Hartington’s loyal support, we do not believe that 
Mr. Gladstone’s administration of 1880 could possibly have 
survived so long as till 1885. And we are sure that Mr. 
Morley himself, if he were asked to consider the question, 
would agree with us that it could not have survived Lord 
Hartington’s defection. 

But what we submit is, that there are other qualities 
essential to a great statesman besides courage in political 
initiative, and sympathy with the people. These are great 
qualities, but they do not supply the want of that power of 
discerning what is essential to constitutional stability, which 
nobody ever suspected the people of being able to furnish for 
themselves. What we lament in Mr. Gladstone is that he 
has not this power; and we maintain that Lord Harting- 
ton has it, though he has not Mr. Gladstone’s impetuosity 
and audacious initiative. Even if Lord Hartington were 
wrong, and Mr. Gladstone right, in relation to Irish Home- 
rule, it would still be true that Mr. Gladstone has failed 
in discerning the danger of stimulating, at a most critical 
moment, wild popular passions, and has failed in the duty 
of restraining by every means in his power the anarchical 
tendencies which those passions produce. Nothing ever 
surprised us more than Mr. Gladstone’s reckless apologies 
for the “Plan of Campaign” and “ Boycotting” in Ire- 
land, and this, too, during a period when, in the interest 
especially of the revolutionary policy which he advo- 
cated, it was absolutely essential for him to show his dis- 
approbation of all breaches of the law, and that in the most 
decisive manner. As the great advocate of Home-rule, 
Mr. Gladstone’s first duty was to let the English people 
know that he would never ally himself with those who 
strove to obtain Home-rule by unconstitutional and 
illegal methods. But Mr. Gladstone failed conspicuously 
in this great duty, while Lord Hartington has never 
failed in the corresponding duty which lay before him, 
—namely, to show that, while opposing Irish Home-rule, 
he was eager to apply those remedies to Irish grievances 
which would to a great extent prevent the growth of 
Irish discontent. If we come to the root of Mr. 
Morley’s contrast, we should say that, while Mr. Glad- 
stone has failed to display the self-control and prudence 
which are the first duties of the statesman who advo- 
cates a startling reform, Lord Hartington has succeeded 
in displaying that zeal for removing the causes of offence, 
—in this case the agrarian causes,—which is the first duty 
of the statesman who resists a popular reform as dangerous. 
Mr. Gladstone’s greatness in initiative no one disputes, 
but we deny that he has pushed his last great innovation 
with even the most ordinary prudence and precaution. 
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Lord Hartington’s self-control in resisting that dangerous 
innovation is admitted on all sides, and no one, we think, 
can fairly maintain that he has not tempered that re- 
sistance with a conspicuous anxiety to make every wise and 
honourable concession to the legitimate needs of the Irish 
people. 


THE VISIT OF THE CESAREWITCH TO INDIA. 


= Lf igen hard on the chickens, to be compelled to 
welcome the fox in their own farmyard, and to be 
exceedingly grateful for the honour done them by the visit.” 
That, we fancy, will very nearly express the feeling of the 
Anglo-Indians when they see from Lord Salisbury’s speech 
that the heir to the throne of All the Russias is actually 
on his way to make a tour through India, during which 
they will be obliged to play the attentive and greatly com- 
plimented hosts. It is a most bizarre incident, that visit, 
and one which thirty years since would have been im- 
possible. It is just that time, we think, since a leading 
member of the Russian Embassy here, who spoke most 
languages and had seen nearly all the world, told the 
writer that he had tried for ten years to obtain permission 
to enter India, and had been steadily baffled by the 
British Government, which, “always polite, but always im- 
movable, conveyed to St. Petersburg the impression that 
his presence in Calcutta would be unacceptable.” We 
doubted then, and we doubt now, whether the British 
Government had done anything of the kind; but it is 
probable the Indian Government had, for the suspicion 
entertained by Anglo-Indians of Russian designs is abso- 
lutely incurable, and costs the Empire, whether it be well- 
founded or ill-founded, at least three millions a year. 
The Cesarewitch may, however, be certain of the most 
courteous reception, and will see India under the most 
charming conditions, with the Viceroy all smiles and 
offers of reviews, the great officials in an agony of anxious 
hospitality—the visit will ruin half of them—and the 
native Princes ready to spend their last rupee if only 
they may be acknowledged by such a Shahzada to be 
truly Royal. The Hindoos, who do not forget that 
they saw and survived Alexander of Macedon, will 
be all reverence and pleasantness; and the Mussul- 
mans, though more sullen, “for is not this the one 
foe of the Faith?” will not forget either the lofty 
courtesy they learned of the Arabs, or the maxim 
that if the slayer of your father come as a guest, he is 
safe till he quits the tent. Nevertheless, Hindoo and 
Mussulman and white official will all alike believe that 
the Cesarewitch comes to gaze on his reversionary in- 
heritance, that he intends to rule India, and that if he or 
his suite perceive a weak place in their host’s armour of 
proof—and there are plenty of weak places—it will be 
carefully recorded for future use. It is a strange con- 
viction, even if it is well founded—which we doubt, the 
Russian goal, during this generation at least, being Con- 
stantinople, and not Calcutta—and one that does not 
increase one’s hopes of the “federation of the world,” 
for it is not born, as so many think, of self-interest. 
Self-interest would drive the Russian and the English- 
man into an alliance of centuries’ duration. Impelled 
through a hundred years by a force which they hardly 
understand, and which is outside their own wills, to 
an unceasing advance, now made with a rush, and now 
again kept up at only glacier-speed, but never arrested for 
a day, Great Britain and Russia have at last arrived at a 
position in which, if they could but agree, the whole Con- 
tinent of Asia—that ancient “Oriental world” which, if 
we are to count heads, as Radicals do, is the world, with a 
right to rule the remainder—would lie prostrate and 
powerless at their feet. There is nothing in Asia, not 
even the Chinese mass, which, were the two Powers united, 
or did they even understand and trust each other, 
could resist them for a week; nothing, indeed, unless it be 
the Tibetan Lamas, secure in their icy plateau and their 
invincible ignorance, which would even make the attempt. 
From the Hellespont to Corea, they would be unquestioned 
lords ; and if they were not too oppressive, or too determined 
to “regenerate” earth in about a week, Asia, with her 
seven hundred millions, would sink into a slumber which 
might last till America or Australia broke the spell. 
Every motive which could impel conquerors, civilisers, or 
even tyrants, drives the two Powers towards this alliance ; 
their subjects would welcome it as a relief from a nightmare ; 
their “spheres of influence” are marked out as if by 








destiny ; and yet we all know that it will not be, th t 
mutual distrust is incurable, and that when Lord oom 
downe shakes his Imperial guest by the hand, both = 
equally recognise that between them’ stands an im al on 
but impassable wall of separation. Pa'pable 
There is one strong reason for the exi: 

barrier, and as the Imperial lad wends hie ne - hw 
journey marked out for him by his father, it is possible 
that the reason will suggest itself, if not to him, to so : 
of the able persons who will form his suite. He is 
instructed, we are told, when he has seen India a ‘d 
possibly has been received in Pekin—though there ma b 
difficulties of etiquette there which will prevent the a it 
—to enter Russia again from the eastward by the mouth 
of the Amoor, and thence travel homeward by land. Jt 
must be for him, if he has an imagination at all, almost an 
awe-inspiring journey. He will pass from a point almost 
in view of Japan, straight onward to the Baltic, travellin 
right across the whole Eastern World, and yet will meen 
quit the dominion which some day must be his own, to rule 
by the volition of his individual will. Northwards to the 
Pole, southwards to N. Lat. 40, where the grape ripens in the 
open air, over regions in which Europe might be lost, and 
which are already beginning to attract swarms of Russian 
emigrants, it is all his father’s, all incapable of insur. 
rection, all as secluded from foreign attack, or even menace 
as if it belonged to some separate planet. It is not all 
sterile, either,—that is a European delusion which Russians 
think it well not to disturb. There are entire countries 
in Northern Asia under Russian dominion which, if they 
were but accessible, would sustain great populations, into 
which the Chinese, if they had them, would pour millions 
of their labourers, and which, if the Siberian railways are 
ever built, will draw Russian peasants as strongly as the 
valley of the Saskatchewan now draws Englishmen. There 
is water in plenty, grass in profusion, an empty world of 
wheat-growing land; and what does agricultural man want 
more? Two things, something to be traded for money, and 
some means of easy communication with the rest of the 
world. Those are the things lacking to Asiatic as to 
European Russia, which their hundred millions of white 
people must perpetually seek, and in seeking which they 
now disturb, and will for generations to come disturb, the 
peace of the world. The wonderful Empire which the 
Cesarewitch will traverse, let us hope with eyes wide 
open, though the Romanoffs, if not a dull House, are 
rather an imaginative than a reflective one, lies too 
far north in the world, and its people, great as are 
their qualities, and rapidly as they multiply—they are 
nearly as numerous, even now, as all the English-speaking 
nations—possess no lands yielding surplus wealth, no access, 
except on the extreme East, after crossing all Siberia, to the 
general highway of mankind. There is no outlet in the 
North to open water, the natural Atlantic harbour of the 
Arctic provinces, Hammerfest, where the water never 
freezes, being still in Swedish hands; and on the South, 
the Turk, though incompetent to rule his own dominions, 
and only propped on his tottering throne by foreign sup- 
port, still holds the Russian gateway with a bared sword. 
It is towards the South that the Russian is ever marching, 
with a persistence which is rapidly restoring his Northern 
provinces to the pine-tree and the wolf; it is the water he is 
ever seeking, with a pertinacity which reduces diplomatists 
used to everything but the secular march of myriads, im- 
pelled by a necessity outside themselves, a necessity such 
as drives the locusts forward to the sea, to a condition 
of angry despair. The nations perceive the movement 
which at one and the same moment threatens Sweden, the 
Balkan Peninsula, Turkey in Asia, Persia, India, and 
China, and attribute it only to an overreaching ambition 
which it behoves them to resist to the death, lest the world 
be swallowed up. The ambition exists, very possibly, in 
the Court, though the House of Romanoff, we imagine, is 
growing weary and exhausted with its burden of a 
sovereignty too vast and too exacting for the human brain ; 
but the march of the great Slav people began and proceeds 
independent of the Czars, and will not stop, so far as men 
may judge, until its objects have been reached, and the 
race, at length fairly content with its home, begins its 
natural life. The Slav race will break out somewhere, we 
may be certain; and we do not think it will be through 
either India or China. The distances are too vast, the 
territory to be reached at last too hot, the human tribes 
to be conquered too thick on the ground, and with no 
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i to retreat. The natural road for the Russian 
: yee Balkan to the Agean—for Constantinople 
- only a locked gate, not to be opened if a maritime Power 
holds Mitylene and forbids egress—but the civilised 
tribes of “Europe have magazine rifles, _and will not 
allow the march. Even ants must stop if the path is 
barred by flame ; and the Russian, therefore, must either 
ress on by the long route through Asia Minor to the 
Mediterranean—as he could do. to-morrow if Western 
Europe were occupied by an internal war—or break 
through Persia to the great Asiatic ocean, as, if he formed 
the resolution, he could do now. ‘Time only can reveal 
which way he will choose, though we predict it will lie 
through Persia, because that Asiatic France lies empty and 
defenceless, ruined by the tyranny of the Kajar House; but 
that the Slav will break through at some point, we hold to be 
as certain as that his people increase their numbers like the 
English or the Germans. No race which can win battles, 
not even the Tartar, has ever stopped short of the open 
water; and the Slavs, before they halt, will possess a coast 
with a commerce not to be intercepted by any land Power, 
and will then find themselves at last with the conditions of 
wealth in their own hands, and also with a new obligation 
to keep on terms with the English-speaking race. Let 
them reach the open water, and they will come within 
the range of the British ironclads. 





THE NEW PERPLEXITIES OF SPECULATORS. 


E do not care much about Stock Exchange specu- 
lators, though we suppose that, like mosquitoes, 
they have their use in the scheme of the universe, to be 
revealed in God’s good time; but we could find it in our 
hearts to pity the destiny which is coming on them so fast. 
They will be like men who only know arithmetic, but are 
forced to resolve most intricate problems by mathematical 
formulas. Three new factors now intervene in the specu- 
lator’s calculations which are nearly, if not completely, 
beyond his intellectual grasp. The first of them is 
the complete internationalisation of all property repre- 
sented in paper. Formerly, if the speculator knew 
his own division of his own market thoroughly, he 
was pretty safe; but now he must know all divisions 
alike, and all foreign markets besides; and even then 
he is not secure. He may feel quite tranquil in 
London about his speculations in foreign bonds, when 
suddenly the shares of an American railway drop to pieces 
in New York, all other American railways suffer in sym- 
pathy, and the London dealers taking alarm, there is a 
sharp fall there also. The banks grow frightened, and 
restrict advances, the borrowers must have money to “carry” 
their holdings, and at once masses of stock, not American 
but foreign, are pitched into the market to be sold at 
any price. The unlucky speculator for a rise in foreign 
bonds is half-ruined, or, if he is an adventurous man, 
is wholly ruined, not because of any miscalculation of his 
own, but because another speculator in New York, whom 
everybody thought solvent, has been in too much of a 
hurry, and over-strained his resources. So perfect is the 
interdependence of speculative finance business nowadays, 
that the over-audacity of a business man in San Francisco 
might send down all stocks in London and Berlin toa 
degree sufficient to cause a sudden contraction of bankers’ 
credits, with all the usual consequences of that disaster. 
How is an ordinary speculator, however shrewd, or how- 
ever well-informed, to provide against an accident of 
that kind, which really occurred because of a “ personal 
equation,” as much as the Norton Fitzwarren catastrophe 
on Wednesday did? If the signalman at that country 
junction had not forgotten a goods-train, the passengers 
by the ‘Norham Castle,’ who had all come safely from 
the Cape, would not have been killed; and if Ichabod 
Specie of Chicago had not been too sanguine as to his 
capacity to finance the Lunar Railway, John Smith and 
Co., of Lothbury or Throgmorton Street, would not have 
failed. No human brain can carry the knowledge required 
to prevent such occurrences ; yet the great speculator who 
does not carry it is never safe. He may know all Uruguay 
to a ranche, all the governing men in it, and all that is 
being done in Monte Video; but if he does not also know 
what an angry Italian in Buenos Ayres is thinking about 
the Argentine President, his knowledge may only serve to 
lead him into a swamp. 
This cause of perplexity to speculators is not wholly 
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new ; but there is another one much more fresh, and that 
is the dangerous importance which individual capitalists 
and houses are beginning to assume. There are now 
individuals in Europe, as well as America, who are still in 
business, and are so rich that they could, if they pleased, 
shake any bank, except perhaps the Bank of France, 
and run any stock, except Consols or French Rentes, 
up or down to unknown figures. How are speculators 
to reckon on their whims?—and yet their whims may 
be important factors in the financial situation. Take 
the semi-panic of Monday in New York, when, seemingly 
without warning, some railway stocks fell 10 per cent. 
in half-an-hour, and Wall Street was as Bedlam, and 
all dealers would have lost their heads, but that one 
of them, bursting a blood-vessel, dropped dead in the 
middle of the crowd, and so shocked it into comparative 
sanity. American correspondents telegraph that this 
scene, and the bewildering loss of fortunes which accom- 
panied it, was due originally to great sales of particular 
railway stocks by Mr. Jay Gould, and that his motive 
in selling was not business, but a wish to punish Mr. 
Wanamaker, the Postmaster-General of the Union, whose 
fortune is invested in those railways, and who had irri- 
tated him by resistance to some demand on behalf of the 
telephone monopoly. The story is probably wholly 
false, for Mr. Jay Gould now occupies in New York 
finance the position occupied by the Devil among our 
forefathers,—he is not only the original cause of all evil, 
but the man upon whose broad back every disaster is 
laid. Still, the story might have been true ; and how is a 
spectator to provide against action of that sort, action 
which is quite legal and perfectly “ honest,” but performed 
out of pure whim? It is true that, as a rule, a mammoth 
millionaire or a great financing house wishes for order, 
and dreads crashes, just as a Government wishes for quiet 
in the streets, and dreads even local rioting. But these 
millionaires and these houses are as liable as Govern- 
ments to be seized with ambition, or panic, or thirst 
for territory; and when they are, pecuniary interests 
go to the winds. It is very well to say that Mr. 
Vanderbilt may be relied on not to throw away millions 
in running down railway stock; kut if Mr. Vander- 
bilt wanted a controlling interest in a railroad, in order 
to bring all his railways within a sort of ring-fence, 
he would throw away the money, for a time, without a 
day’s consideration. Who in London is to calculate what 
Mr. Vanderbilt thinks necessary to keep him at the 
top of the American railway world?—yet that is a 
governing factor in the prices of American railway 
stocks. These leviathans of money are, indeed, so big, 
that their movements cause whirlpools in the waters when 
they do not intend it. On Wednesday there was “a 
renewal of agitation” on the London Stock Exchange, 
and a perceptible general fall in prices, because some one 
had sold £600,000 worth of Consols for actual transfer. 
It was said by pessimists at once that some bank was in 
difficulties, and was selling its reserves to raise cash; 
whereas, said optimists, it is only Mr. Astor, the land- 
lord of New York, who thinks some American railway 
stock very cheap, and is selling Consols to buy it. 
We know nothing of the truth of the story, which 
is just as likely an invention as not, and which we 
quote only because it has appeared in City articles; 
but it might easily be true, and on a much larger 
scale too, and how can any financial capacity whatever 
provide against an incident of that kind, an incident which 
but for its scale would be indistinguishable from any 
private investment ? The mammoth millionaire who wants 
the excitement of grand gambling has hardly appeared in 
London yet; but he may appear any day, and “corner” 
gold, for one thing; and if he does, half the “bulls” or 
“bears” of London may be ruined in a morning. How is a 
shoal of herrings to know when a whale is in the humour 
for a dive ? 

The third cause of perplexity to speculators has as yet 
not been fully developed; but it is just beginning per- 
ceptibly to worry them. The Bourses of the world have 
begun to job in currency, and currency with which demo- 
cracies can tamper. They all, in other words, begin to be 
affected by the price of silver, which governs the prices of 
numerous stocks besides Rupee paper—the whole Russian 
Debt, for example, and most Mexican and South American 
securities, and the price of silver is dependent upon abso- 
lutely unknown conditions. The experts quarrel even as to 
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the prospects of the metal considered only as an article of 
trade, and put out statistics about “output” and “ con- 
sumption” and “ hoards ” which prove, so far as we can 
see, anything the writer pleases; but the figures, even 
when accurate, will teach a speculator nothing. How in 
the world is he to tell whether a little farmer in South 
Carolina named Tillman is going to rule the Democrat Party 
in America or not ?—yet it is on that point, and not on out- 
put, that the proximate future of silver depends. If he is, the 
United States will try free coinage, and silver will rise, for 
a few days at all events, to a level, or nearly a level, with 
gold, to go down again with a mighty crash when the 
delusion is once again found out. It may be very sensible 
to tell speculators that the laws of supply and demand 
are not affected by legislation, and that silver, like any- 
thing else, must reach its market price, even if the 
Americans decree that it shall be weighed against dia- 
monds. That is perfectly true, but utterly useless 
to the speculator, who does not want to know how 
the laws of the universe will operate on the permanent 
price of silver, but what will be its price during some 
given week, which depends not upon ultimate truths at 
all, but upon an uninstructed opinion which Mr. Tillman 
may misguide. That politician believes in free coinage ; 
he is dictator of the Farmers’ Alliance ; and on the action 
of the Farmers’ Alliance in the South and West depends, 
it is alleged, the success of the Democrat Party. That 
is a pleasant little problem for speculators to have 
to solve before they can be safe, in addition to their 
ordinary problems, and to those presented by the inter- 
nationalisation of all securities, and by the fact that 
the great financiers and large banking houses, which 
really control the supply of “money” to be had for 
both speculation and commerce, never give the world the 
least hint of how they really stand. The price of all 
South American stocks, the favourite “article” of specu- 
lators, depends at this moment upon the position, not of 
the Bank of England, which publishes accounts every 
week, but of four or five great houses and individuals, all 
as silent as the grave. We do not envy the position even 
of the great speculators, and strongly advise all little ones 
either to desist or to terminate all transactions on the day 
they begin them. They may, if very lucky, be able to 
calculate two hours forward. 





LORD SALISBURY AT THE GUILDHALL. 


ORD SALISBURY at the Guildhall was evidently 
determined not to be sensational. Even his pacific 
anticipations were not too confidently expressed, as he 
limited his prophecy of peace to the new Lord Mayor’s year 
of office. His refusal to be discouraged by the results of the 
by-elections was ingeniously supported by his remarks on 
recent French and Greek surprises ; but even on that subject 
he touched very lightly. He seems to have been deter- 
mined to say nothing either exciting or irritating, and yet 
he was not, on the whole, complimentary either to the 
Legislatures or to the constituencies of Europe and 
America. ‘The different States were quarrelling very 
pertinaciously, he said, over tariff questions, and he 
evidently did not at all anticipate that the quarrelling 
would soon cease. He seemed even to fear that we should 
be sucked into the whirlpool of retaliatory finance, and 
not be able eventually to hold our. ground against 
the deliberate financial hostility of European and Ameri- 
can legislation. For Lord Salisbury was assuredly not 
optimist in his mood on Monday. He spoke of the com- 
mercial interests specially affecting London as matters of 
“a low, practical, prosaic character,” not of a kind to move 
enthusiasm or excite sentiment; and yet he devoted the 
greater part of his speech to these “ low, practical, prosaic” 
interests. 

Nevertheless the speech has a special interest of its own, 
aud for the following reason. Lord Salisbury has shown now 
by his four years’ rule at the Foreign Office, that he has no 
ambition at all to imitate Mr. Disraeli by inaugurating a 
sensational foreign policy. By the admission even of his 
opponents, Lord Salisbury’s foreign policy has been 
thoroughly sober and conciliatory,—a policy intended to 
keep us out of dangerous engagements, not to launch us 
into such engagements. And now we gather from his 
speech at the Guildhall that the policy which he himself 
advocates even in relation to domestic matters, is of a piece 
with that wh'ch he advocates in relation to foreign affairs, 











a policy of strict sobriety, a policy free from anything }; 
political fidget, a policy of staid ae! and an 
tion, not one of legislative or administrative fuss 74 
paternal guidance. So far as we can judge, Lord Salisbury’s 
policy resembles that desired by the late Lord Aberdesn 
when he presided over the Government of all the Talents 
nearly forty years ago, though he was afterwards drawn 
into the vortex of French Imperial intrigue which ended 
in the Crimean War. Lord Salisbury has evidently no 
intention at all of falling into such a mistake as that; nor 
indeed, do we think that he is in any danger of it, except 
so far as his literary gift and his love of epigram san 
sionally tempt him to use expressions at which the pride 
or vanity of neighbouring nations winces. His judgment 
on all practical matters is essentially sober, and even 
cautious, and not less so in relation to domestic than to 
foreign affairs. It is very curious to observe how he has 
allowed his policy to be moulded by the conditions which 
the legislation of his chief antagonist has imposed,—nay 
how near he was in 1885 to giving way even to Home-rule. 
and that when it was the true policy to resist it, just because 
he had begun to think that further resistance would pro- 
bably be hopeless. In his speech on Monday he showed 
his usual sobriety and good sense in reference to a remark 
of the Lord Mayor’s, that the Government would have 
to negotiate in the quarrel between capital and labour, 
so as to bring the opposite parties to terms. Lord Salis- 
bury replied with great emphasis that in disputes of that 
sort, he thought any attempt of Governments to intervene 
would very much aggravate the danger of the situation. 
The labouring classes felt a great jealousy of the inter- 
ference of the powers that be in their quarrel, and were 
much more likely to come to a right judgment as to what 
is or is not for their true interests, if they were left alone 
with those who argue the case on behalf of the various 
parties interested, and were not threatened with the exercise 
of Government influence on one side or the other. We 
heartily agree with him, and hold that the policy of 
laisser faire in such a labour crisis as the present is the 
true Conservative policy. The present law is, we believe, 
quite strong enough to put down intimidation on either 
side, and nothing would be more detrimental to the settle- 
ment of these disputes than the smallest indication of a 
wish on the part of the Government to overweight the 
capitalists’ scale of the balance. After all, even the 
English Trade-Unions are not wholly wanting in the sense 
of justice, and the difference between the result if they 
came to a sober and right mind by the exercise of thei~ 
own good sense, and the result if they were overridden 
by any unusual exertion of authority on the part of 
either a Government or a Legislature which they might 
think prejudiced and unfair, would be the difference 
between a permanent and stable settlement of the quarrel 
and one which would be merely temporary and most un- 
stable. Those who wish to see sense and prudence prevail, 
should take the greatest care not to exert what the labouring 
classes will think undue influence on the capitalist side. 
And, indeed, if there is to be interference of this kind, 
we may be sure that it will be attempted rather by the 
Gladstonians on the side of the labourers than by the 
Conservatives or Liberal Unionists on the side of the 
capitalists. We may discern this in Mr. Roby’s promise 
to vote for an Eight-Hours Miners’ Bill, in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s promise to consider carefully the question of an 
Eight-Hours Bill for miners, and in the rise of a party 
amongst the Radicals for an Eight-Hours Bill generally. 
The policy of legislative experiment,—of legislative fidget, 
as we may call it,—is becoming more and more every 
day the popular policy; and though Mr. Morley, in his 
stern adhesion to the principles of individual liberty, 
lends it no countenance, the Radicals are giving way to 
it on all sides, and encouraging the working classes to 
think that a great deal more can be done for them 
by legislative philanthropy than can really be effected. 
We do not deny that occasionally a good stroke of 
work may be effected by a law, which could not be effected 
by voluntary combination, for our socia] system is too 
highly elaborated to admit of anything like exhaustive 
combination even among labourers. Sir John Lubbock’s 
Bank holidays, for instance, could never have been 
obtained without legislation ; and if the working classes 
really profit by them, they present a good example of the 
occasional success of philanthropic legislation. But we 
are convinced that the Radicals, inspired as they are by 
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a great desire to turn the tables on the class legislation of 
previous generations, are now going a great deal further 
in the direction of advocating compulsory enactments 
apparently favourable to labour, than is at all con- 
sistent with the liberty and self-government of their 
clients, and are travelling, indeed, in a direction which 
is sure, if it is pursued, to result sooner or later in 
such serious mischief to the interests of those classes, 
as, for instance, protective tariffs professedly intended 
to encourage industry, always involve. In all our 
Colonies, the working classes have fallen into this miserable 
pitfall ; and we shall come to it soon in England, if the 
resent tendency to pass laws which Trade-Unions fancy 
to be for their benefit, continues. Even Mr. Gladstone 
forgets a great deal of his old Peelite dislike of arbitrary 
interference with men’s actions, under the pressure of the 
new indignation against capitalist selfishness,—which, 
indeed, is serious enough, but not at all more serious than 
industrial selfishness, the truth being that all selfishness, 
whether of one class or the other, can only be effectively 
assailed in the individual mind, and not by any code of 
ubliclaw. The true Conservative will feel this, and we are 
glad to see that Lord Salisbury feels it profoundly, and that 
it will be as difficult to persuade him to either legislative or 
administrative meddling on behalf of the capitalists, as it 
will, we fear, be easy to persuade some of the Gladstonian 
leaders to attempt legislative and administrative meddling 
on behalf of the labourers. Under the new democracy, it 
is the Radicals who embark in legislative fidgets, while the 
Unionists, as we hope, will carefully avoid them. If 
Ireland should ever obtain Home-rule, we expect to see 
the policy of legislative fidget carried to the most mis- 
chievous excess in that country. But for Unionists the 
true policy is, as Lord Salisbury has discerned, to protect 
freedom, and to discourage the dream that man can be 
made disinterested by Act of Parliament. 





FRANCE AND THE VATICAN. 


WICE a year—once on the vote for the Embassy to 
the Vatican; once on the Ecclesiastical Estimates— 
the French Radicals have a field-day after their own 
heart. It gives them an opportunity of annoying the 
Right, which they like, and of insulting the religion of 
the majority of their countrymen, which they like still 
better. Moreover, these pleasures can be enjoyed with- 
out the slightest sense of risk. If they thought that 
they'were in any danger of carrying the Chamber with 
them, all the pleasure would, to most of them, be gone. 
But the support of the Right can be trusted to give the 
Government the necessary majority, and the Radicals are 
consequently free to vote, since nothing will come of their 
voting. It is only on one subject that this confidence can 
be reasonably entertained. The Radicals would vote 
against the Cabinet far more often than they do, if they 
could be sure that nothing would come of it. Unfortunately, 
however, this is a point upon which certainty is ordinarily 
unattainable. The French Conservatives can never be 
trusted not to join the Radicals in attacking the Govern- 
ment, except when religion is under discussion. But as 
they are not prepared to embarrass the Church even 
for the pleasure of embarrassing Ministers, they always 
on this one subject side with the Government against its 
assailants, and in this way a good many Ministerialists 
feel themselves at liberty to vote with the Extreme 
Left. This is the reason why the proposal to abolish the 
Embassy to the Vatican obtained 208 votes the other day. 
Had there been the slightest fear that the proposal would 
be carried, a large proportion of those who voted for it 
would have found an excuse for being absent. They know, 
as well as those who have the courage to vote as they think, 
that to abolish the Embassy would put the French Govern- 
ment to great inconvenience, and give the enemies of the 
Republic an excellent occasion against it. But so long as 
their defection has no influence on the result, they are glad 
to have the credit with their more impracticable supporters 
of voting for the motion. 

In one way, the French are more happily situated in 
regard to this question than we in England are. In the 
Chamber of Deputies, the Embassy to the Vatican is 
opposed by M. Lecomte; in the House of Commons, 
it would now be opposed by Mr. Gladstone. There are 
some duties which are more appropriately discharged by a 
buffoon than by a statesman, and this is eminently one of 
them. Now, M. Lecomte is an excellent buffoon. He 





delighted the Left by speaking of “Monsieur le Pape,” 
and his speech was throughout couched in the same strain. 
If Mr. Gladstone had to make a similar effort in the House 
of Commons, he would have to resort to a semblance of argu- 
ment ; and a semblance of argument, when there is no reality 
underneath, is unconvincing, and therefore irritating. If Mr. 
Gladstone, the next time he thinks the Wesleyans need to be 
confirmed in their Protestantism, will ask Mr. Labouchere 
or Sir Wilfrid Lawson to take his place, he will at least 
have the satisfaction of knowing that the work is in the right 
hands. Last week nobody was at the pains to answer M. 
Lecomte, and after another speech in the same sense, the 
amendment was rejected by 317 votes to 208. That so 
many Deputies were found to record even an academical 
vote in its favour, has been a subject of just regret 
to serious French politicians. There was an uninten- 
tional irony in the fact that the next vote taken— 
that for grants in aid to the schools maintained by 
Catholic missions in the East—was defended by a 
Radical Deputy, who extracted from the Government a 
promise to insert a larger sum in the Estimates of next 
year. It is strange that men who can see the political 
importance of subsidising Roman missionaries should be 
blind to the necessity of keeping up relations with the 
authority on whom these missionaries depend. 

The French Radicals, however, hold, with Mr. Gladstone, 
that the reason for maintaining an Embassy at the Vatican 
came to an end when the Pope ceased to be a Temporal 
Prince. Now, they say, he is only a puissance méta- 
physique, and what have metaphysics to do with diplomacy ? 
The answer is, that a rational diplomacy takes count of the 
extent of a power, not of its nature. It asks simply: Do 
the acts of the Pope concern the Civil Governments of the 
world, and if they do concern them, is it practicable by 
means of diplomatic intercourse to modify and influence 
those acts? Even if it could be shown that when the 
Pope was a Temporal Sovereign, it was in that character 
that his acts concerned Civil Governments, the conclusion 
the French Radicals wish to draw would not necessarily 
follow. It would still have to be shown that these acts did 
not concern Civil Governments in his spiritual as well as in 
his temporal character. The motive for maintaining diplo- 
matic relations might have been twofold, and the spiritual 
motive might remain even though the temporal motive were 
no longer operative. But, as a matter of fact, the view of the 
French Radicals—and of Mr. Gladstone—is demonstrably 
false. When the temporal power of the Popes was strongest, 
they were, from the temporal point of view, nothing more 
than Italian Princes. As such, no doubt, they had diplo- 
matic relations with other Courts ; but if a Nuncio had 
represented the Pope only in his temporal character, his 
real importance would have been no greater than that of 
the Minister of Tuscany. What has at all times distin- 
guished the Nuncio from the Ministers of other Italian 
Princes, has been the spiritual influence of the Popes, and 
this is probably greater at the present moment than it has 
been for centuries. ‘The truth is,” says the Journal des 
Débats, a cooler witness on this point than Mr. Gladstone, 
“the Holy See, notwithstanding the transformations it has 
undergone, is one of the most appreciable of international 
forces.” That being so, the Power that declines to recog- 
nise it, or, rather, insists upon only recognising it in secret, 
is the only sufferer by the refusal. In politics, no error 
more surely brings its own punishment than unwilling- 
ness to see facts as they are. It is open to any 
one to say—and, if he has the requisite faculty of 
self-persuasion, to believe—that the Pope was never 
anything more than the Sovereign of so many square 
miles of territory, and has now ceased to be even that. 
But the only effect of such an attitude will be that, upon 
all points where the Papal authority is a force to be 
reckoned with, the politician who ignores it will be 
without information and without influence. Happily for 
England, Mr. Gladstone does not carry his own theory 
into practice. While he is in Opposition, he will not hear 
of Missions to the Vatican ; when he is in office, he sends 
them like other people. So, we do not doubt, it would be 
if M.Clémenceau were in power in France. It is quite 
possible that, in deference to Radical ideas, he would 
suppress the Mission to the Vatican. But the negotiations 
with the Vatican would go on, with no other difference 
than the substitution of inconvenient secrecy for con- 
venient publicity. 

The theory that the Pope, being a dethroned Prince, 
forfeits, like other dethroned Princes, the right to be 
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represented at, or to receive representatives from, foreign 
Courts, seems the peculiar glory of the Anglo-Saxon race. 
In France it is only a party craze; in Prussia it is not 
even that. Yet, if it had any validity whatever, it ought 
to hold equally good at Berlin and in London. Prussia is 
as much a Protestant Power as England; indeed, if 
the proportion of Protestants to non-Protestants among 
her subjects goes for anything, she is much more a 
Protestant Power than England. Yet the Prussian 
Government, even at the height of the Kulturkampf, never 
made the blunder of ignoring the Pope, or tried to persuade 
itself that in losing his territory he had also lost his 
influence over souls. It has gone on the principle that if 
that influence exists, your opinion as to its legitimacy makes 
no difference in your dealings with it. Probably if the 
German Emperor could remake the religions of Europe, 
he would omit the Catholic element; but he is not so 
foolish as to suppose that, the religions of Europe being 
what they are, the existence of the Catholic element may 
safely be put on one side. That, we repeat, is the special 
glory of the Anglo-Saxon race,—a glory, it would seem, 
which does not suffer M. Lecomte to sleep for envy. 





EXTRADITION FOR POLITICAL OFFENCES. 


VERY interesting problem in international law was 
discussed on Tuesday last by the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, Mr. Justice Denman, Mr. Justice Hawkins, and 
Mr. Justice Stephen being the Judges on the Bench. 
The question adjudicated on by this specially strong and 
well-qualified Court was one which, though it is constantly 
being canvassed by Englishmen, has, oddly enough, not 
come before the tribunals in recent years. Though the 
Extradition Act has been in operation nearly twenty years, 
no case involving the surrender of a political prisoner 
has ever been decided under it; and therefore the 
Court had practically to break virgin soil in marking 
out the limits of asylum allowed by this country. 
The Act declares that no man accused of a political 
offence, or accused of some other offence with the object of 
getting hold of him, and then trying him for a political 
offence, shall be extradited. It is necessary, then, to seek 
a definition of political offences before determining in any 
particular case whether the circumstances are such as to 
make the crime extraditable or not. This was the problem 
which occupied the Court this week, with the practical 
result that Castioni, the man accused of the murder of 
Signor Rossi during the late revolution in Ticino, was set 
at liberty, and declared not to have been guilty of an 
extraditable offence. 

The principle which the three Judges concurred in re- 
garding as determining what is and what is not a political 
offence, was, shortly, this. Acts which are incidental to 
or part of a political insurrection must be held to be 
political in their nature. This does not, of course, mean 
that every crime committed during a period of rebellion 
is a political crime, and not extraditable,—or, in other 
words, that any disturbance with a political object inaugu- 
rates what an American would speak of as “a free shoot.” 
Merely because a certain body of men are bent upon over- 
turning a Government or changing the configuration of the 
“ polity,” they are not to be protected when they do ordinary 
unlawful acts. For example, if a man going up a street 
with a party of others to storm a Government building, 
wantonly shoots an innocent householder on his doorstep, 
he cannot claim the right of asylum. If, however, in 
attempting to force his way into the building, he kills those 
who resist him, he is doing something incidental to or part 
of a political disturbance, and so is not extraditable. No 
doubt it is easier to state this principle than to apply it. 
Cases might arise in which it would be extremely difficult 
to determine what was incidental to or part of a political dis- 
turbance. These, however, will have to be argued out on their 
merits when they occur. Again, in order to decide whether 
an offence is political or not, it must often be necessary to 
examine what may be termed the moral atmosphere in which 
the crime was committed, as well as the particular motives of 
the individual offender. Only by looking at these together 
is it possible in many instances to declare with certainty 
what is the exact nature of an offence. It is to be regretted 
that the Court was not required in the present case 
to go into the question as to what exactly constitutes a 
political disturbance, for under certain circumstances that 
would have to be decided. In Castioni’s case the con- 








sideration of this matter did not arise, for the attempt 
to overthrow the lawful Government of the Canton . 
Ticino—a State declared by the Federal Constitution to be 
“sovereign” in regard to all matters which come within 
its own jurisdiction—was admittedly a political movement 
Suppose, however, that the affair had been municipal in 
its origin, would it have been possible to accord the right 
of asylum to a man in Castioni’s position? Say that the 
City of Geneva forbade its citizens to hold meetings jn 
some particular place in the town, but that certain persons 
considering they could lawfully do so, continued to resort 
to that place and produced a riot in which a particular 
rioter killed a policeman. If that rioter fled to England 
would his offence be political, or not? The killing would 
not have taken place as incidental to any attempt to 
overthrow or change the Government of the State, 
but would have been the result of a disturbance purely 
municipal in its character. How, then, could extradition be 
refused? Yet if the rioters were, in fact, Socialists, it 
would seem somewhat unfair to refuse them the right of 
asylum. It is evident, then, that the principle upon which 
the right of asylum is to be granted in England has not 
yet been laid down completely by the Courts, though some. 
thing has been done to put it into shape. All that has 
been actually held is, that when the political character of 
a disturbance is admitted, any act which is part of or 
incidental to that disturbance is not extraditable. Prac. 
tically, the onus of proving that the act had nothing to 
do with the political movement, but was one of a private 
character, is cast upon the nation demanding extradition, 
—a very heavy burden when an actual riot has taken 
place. The difficult task of determining what disturbances 
are political, and what merely municipal or private, remains 
then exactly as it was before. If we may be allowed to 
hazard a conjecture, we should say that a movement was 
not political unless it was intended to challenge the right of 
certain persons in de facto possession of “ the sovereignty ” 
in a State, to exercise that sovereignty in some particular 
or other. The whole question is, however, rendered very 
difficult and obscure, owing to the fact that the distinction 
between political and other offences is utterly unknown 
to the English law, and there is, therefore, no canon for 
determining it. Still, the extradition statute uses the 
phrase “ political,” and therefore the Judges must attach 
a meaning to the word in each particular instance, by 
taking such a view of the matter as seems reasonable to 
them. After this has been done in a number of cases, a 
principle of discrimination will no doubt be evolved. Till 
then, each case must be taken as it stands. 


It was a fortunate circumstance that the important point 
settled in the present instance should have been discussed 
in a country which is as jealous as England in regard 
to the right of asylum, was involved. The Castioni case 
has been argued without any sort of international bitter- 
ness. If, however, Austria, Germany, or Russia had been 
the Power demanding extradition, it would have been very 
difficult to have maintained the same cool and judicial 
atmosphere. We cannot help thinking that the little 
Committee of quiet unknown middle-class men who rule 
Switzerland, and yet make her respected as a State, 
must have been singularly glad when the news was 
telegraphed to them that their application had been refused. 
A heated trial for murder is the last thing which they 
want to see begun in Ticino just now. The Canton is still 
effervescing, and the struggle on the one hand to get 
Castioni convicted, and on the other to get him off, would 
have entirely destroyed the work of pacification now in 
progress. A self-respecting Power was, of course, obliged 
to ask for Castioni’s extradition; but that refused, the 
matter can be allowed to rest. There is one other point 
which may be noticed in regard to the trial. We trust 
that the Foreign Offices of the Powers have watched the 
proceedings in the Queen’s Bench. They are always apt 
to think that our Government could, if it were only 
friendly, get prisoners extradited by the expedient of 
letting the Judges know what the Executive desired 
of them. The absolutely independent working of our 
judicial machine, as exemplified on Tuesday last, ought, 
however, to convince them that matters of high policy 
cannot possibly affect a decision in our Courts. Justices 
Denman, Hawkins, aud Stephen, if it were the law, would 
give up Charlotte Corday, or protect Carrier, without a 
thought as to the merits of the respective fugitives, or the 
external consequences of their decision. 
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RADICALISM AND REVELATION. 

HE Rev. Stewart Headlam has introduced a discus- 
T sion into the London School Board which is just 
of the kind that shows how little power Revelation has 
at the present time over the minds of men. He thinks 
that the prophet Amos is boycotted by the Committee 
of the School Board because he was too much of a Radical, 
and Mr. Headlam would prefer him to Jeremiah, because 
Jeremiah appears to him to have been less thoroughly 
Radical than Amos. We wonder that the school of poli- 
ticians who are so anxious for the evacuation of Egypt 
by the British troops, did not reply that they would not give 
up Jeremiah for the world, because Jeremiah’s prophecies 
against the Egyptian alliance are so persistent and reiterated, 
that they might have the result of training up a number of 
voters who would eventually turn the scale in favour of evacua- 
tion. Some day we shall have a Radical pressing the Acts of 
the Apostles on the Board as a book specially important for 
the political education of children, on the ground that 
it sanctions the principle of balloting for an Apostle, and 
so endorses secret voting; or we may have the people who are 
eager for free education, endeavouring to prove that the 
schools of the Prophets were supported by payments from 
the State Treasury, and that no school-pence were paid 
for them. The Books of Samuel will be selected with a 
special view to the denunciation of the people of Israel for 
desiring a King, and motions will be made to exclude those 
passages in the apostolic Epistles in which honour to the King 
and obedience to the secular authorities are specially enjoined. 
The statisticians will object to the chapter in which David is 
punished for numbering the people, and the teetotallers will 
insist on a special selection of the chapters which give us an 
account of the Rechabites, and hold them up to reverence. 
Mr. Stewart Headlam has himself endeavoured to get an 
account of the year of Jubilee included in the teaching of the 
Board schools, on the plea that it will set forth proper prin- 
ciples of land legislation ; and we should not be surprised at a 
motion by the friends of Disestablishment to exclude all the 
books of Scripture in which reference is made to the building 
and support of the Temple by Kings, or to grants-in-aid of 
tribute money. 

The truth is, that we have come to a time when a good many 
people care for Revelation only if it supports their own 
opinions, and are quite ready to repudiate it if itdoes not. ‘Is 
the book Conservative, or is it Radical?’ is a question which 
seems to us exquisitely absurd when it refers to a Revelation 
intended to penetrate far beneath the surface of human opinion, 
and to show us what there is in the character of God which 
ought to mould all human opinion into its likeness, by showing 
us how faithful is the Divine Being to customs and institu- 
tions which really elevate the human character, and how 
utterly he abhors and how indignantly he often overturns 
them,—so that there is not left “one stone upon another,’— 
where they only simulate the religion which they were founded 
to foster, and become mere landmarks of an obsolete faith 
instead of nurseries of one which is living and vigorous. 
Revelation is at least as Conservative as it is Radical, as 
Radical as it is Conservative. It is neither merely for the sake 
of being either. It is Conservative not because men are tena- 
cious of all that they have once possessed, for Revelation 
teaches, by line upon line and precept upon precept, that it is 
often an excellent thing for men, being what they are, to be 
deprived of what they had once possessed. It is Radical not 
because men are impatient of authority, for Revelation teaches 
nothing if it does not teach that without submission to 
authority there is no real moral and spiritual discipline for 
man. Revelation is Conservative only of those institutions and 
habits which really shelter and develop tke spiritual nature of 
man, and, moreover, only so long as they do shelter and develop 
it. It is Radical only when the authority to which submission 
is required has become an evil authority which distorts or 
stunts the nature that it ought to strengthen and mould into 
symmetry and beauty ; and even then it always teaches us that 
some fresh authority is to be substituted for the authority which 
is struck down, and usually one to which a deeper and more 
passionate loyalty is properly due. There is no abstract Con- 
servatism or abstract Radicalism in Revelation, only Conser- 
vatism of that which is divine, and Radicalism for the purpose 
of rooting up that which is subversive of what is divine in order 
to replace it by that which is fuller of divineness than the old 


exhausted standard. The notion of picking and choosing from 
Revelation what suits best human opinion, is a repudiation 
of the very idea of Revelation. Opinionativeness is surely 
the very opposite of faith, and we cannot conceive a funnier 
travesty of Revelation than that which would result from 
selecting those parts of it which only confirm us in what we 
have determined to think, instead of dwelling on that 
in it which our minds have utterly failed to assimilate, 
and applying ourselves most sedulously to the teaching which 
teaches us most. ‘“ Ye have not chosen me, but I have chosen 
you,” was our Lord’s reminder even to the Apostles. Reve- 
lation is above us, not beneath. If we are to select lessons 
at all, we should select those lessons which have hitherto 
come home to us least, not those which have come home 
to us most. We do not agree with the speaker at the 
London School Board who recommended that the Radical 
prophets should be specially selected for the schools in 
which rich men’s children are taught, and the Conservative 
prophets for the schools of the poor, because we cannot admit 
that any such classification of the prophets is even possible. 
But he certainly had wandered less widely from the true 
appreciation of the proper function of Revelation than Mr. 
Stewart Headlam. Revelation was intended to correct the 
faults of human nature; it was not intended to stimulate and 
exaggerate those faults. 


And this leads us to say that we cannot look upon the 
modern habit of treating politics as a regular religion, with any 
satisfaction. It is supposed to be a sign of earnestness, but 
it is a sign of earnestness in the wrong place, which renders 
earnestness in the right place almost impossible. Whether 
your politics be Liberal or Conservative, whether they be 
popular, or critical and cautious, they ought surely not 
to be a religion. It can never be a question of absolute 
right and wrong whether more or less power should be 
conceded at once to the people, though it must be a ques- 
tion of absolute right and wrong whether you ought to 
sanction injustice when you have the power to insist on doing 
justice. But the wisdom or folly of any particular shade 
of political opinion, is really a very complex question, a ques- 
tion that involves a very careful judgment on the tendencies 
of the time, on the dangers involved in refusing or conceding 
new power to the people, on the character of the evidence as 
to the manner in which the candidates for this new power are 
likely to use it, on the actual value of the institutions which 
are assailed and the reasons for assailing them, in short, on a 
number of difficult questions which can only be safely judged by 
the sagacious use of a considerable experience and a generous 
insight into the signs of the times. Surely nothing can 
be clearer than that when Samuel, for instance, rebuked 
the popular craving for a Monarchy among the people 
of Israel at the very time when he recognised that it 
was God’s will that that craving should be gratified, he 
both saw something that was culpable in the temper of 
the people who envied the glitter of the Oriental Monarchies 
with which the humbler authority of the Judges was 
contrasted, and yet saw that the worldly taint to which 
he was yielding could only be cured, so far as it could be 
cured at all, by yielding to it, and letting the people ascer- 
tain for themselves what the dangers of despotism were. 
Well, it seems to us that there is precisely the same kind of com- 
plexity in the politics of the present day. It often happens 
that what one class of thinkers earnestly and strenuously 
oppose is really worthy of that earnest and strenuous opposi- 
tion, while yet it may very well be true that it is not for the 
good of the people as a whole that that opposition should be 
successful. And it isa most difficult and delicate problem to 
determine whether a righteous opposition to a popular move- 
ment may not have been carried far enough, as far as it is 
consistent with the due education of the people that it should 
be carried, or whether, on the contrary, a little more strenuous- 
ness and a little higher faith are all that is needed to make the 
opposition successful, and to turn the tide of popular feeling 
into a higher channel. No more delicate and difficult problem 
can be stated, and it is a grave fault of character to hold one’s 
political judgment on it with so much perverse tenacity 
as to be unable to recognise what is good in the views of our 
antagonists simply because we see very clearly what is evil 
in them. We should say that there have been not a few in- 
stances in which the nobler party was defeated, and yet was 





in a sense rightly defeated, as having advocated a policy for 
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which the people were at the time unfit. Jeremiah, like 
Samuel, no doubt represented the nobler Jewish policy of his 
time; but it was a policy for which the people were unpre- 
pared, and it produced more effect upon them in its defeat 
than it would have done, perhaps, had it triumphed. We 
have seen the same thing happen more than once or twice in 
our own day. The blow struck at the policy of Free-trade in 
the United States has probably done more for the cause of 
Free-trade than any defeat of the Protectionists could have 
done. It may well happen that if Home-rule should be 
ultimately carried, the success of that movement will do 
more to restore a true Union,—not “of hearts,” but of 
minds and consciences,—by an early reversal of the measure, 
than could ever have been achieved by the success of 
the cause for which, nevertheless, the Liberal Unionists 
are rightly labouring with all their might. These are 
all matters in which it does not do to give oneself 
away wholly, as we may do and ought to do, to any true 
religion. A great deal has to be taken into account in politics 
besides right and wrong. As we do not know a more depre- 
ciatory description of a man’s religion than to say that with 
him it is rather a political than a moral or spiritual creed, so 
we do not know a more depreciatory description of his politics 
than to say that with him politics are a religion. Politics 
ought not to be a religion. The man who is a Liberal with 
all his heart under one set of circumstances, ought perhaps to 
be a Conservative with all his heart under another, and is 
only his true self if he changes from the one creed to the other. 
And, of course, the same may be said with equal truth of a 
change in the opposite direction. To make a religion of 
politics is almost as grave a blunder as to make politics of a 
religion. 





MAJOR BARTTELOT AND MR. JAMESON. 


E believe the Barttelot story—though we hold the 
Major irresponsible—and we do not believe the 
Jameson story; and as the evidence is pretty much the same 
in both cases, we will take some pains to explain in what we 
conceive the difference to consist. There is very little in the 
charge against Major Barttelot which is in se incredible, even 
if he were sane, a point upon which we shall have a word to 
say by-and-by. Though a gentleman by birth and education, 
and an officer by training, Major Barttelot is admitted to have 
been a man of tyrannical temper and harsh views of duty, and 
he was placed by circumstances in command, not of a sort of 
Sepoy regiment—which is the idea of the average London 
reader—but of a camp which is best likened to a ship, 
merchant ship, pirate ship, or privateer, which you will, 
manned by unruly Soudanese and half-savage Negroes, whom 
he held in detestation, and at the same time in supreme 
contempt. The heat at Yambuya was awful, the air sickening, 
the food indigestible or insufficient, the chances of mutiny con- 
stant, and the work a weary waiting for months in a mid- 
African swamp for news which in his belief would never arrive. 
That under such circumstances a man of Major Barttelot’s 
temperament should degenerate into a tyrant dangerous to 
every one who approached him, savage in all his sentences, 
suspecting everybody of latent hostility, and intent on cowing 
the hostile into obedience by sheer terror, is neither unnatural 
nor infrequent. The same thing has been recorded over and 
over again of captains even of men-of-war, and is being 
recorded of merchant captains in every port of the world in 
every year of our present lives. We venture to say that 
no month passes in which charges nearly or quite as bad 
as those alleged against Major Barttelot are not made 
by sailors against some captain of a cheap or overworked 
ship; and in a definite proportion of such cases, the charges are 
either proved to be true, or, as happens in some Asiatic ports, 
are known by juries to be true, though they acquit “in the 
general interest of marine discipline.” The worst captains do 
not flog to death, because they can seldom get quartermasters to 
assist them in such dangerous freaks of will; but they cause 
death by blows, by needless resort to the revolver, and, in the 
case of ship’s boys, by long-continued persecution. Even the 
perpetual prodding with a steel-pointed stick attributed to 
Major Barttelot, is no worse than the perpetual rope’s-ending 
constantly proved in marine trials, and is, curiously enough, 
attributed to himself bya humane African explorer, the German 
doctor Werne, who accompanied an Egyptian expedition up 
the Nile despatched to reduce some Negro tribes to order. 


es 


He was nicknamed the “ Father of the Iron Stick,” though he 
used it on the oppressors, not the oppressed. We hate to believe 
it, but we see nothing incredible in the charges of tyranny, 
more especially if we strip them of their accidental but unfair 
colouring. A boy may have died of a kick without the kicker 
intending murder, and it is quite possible, we should say most 
probable, that the horrible floggings were made more horrible 
by the evil zeal the Soudanese put into their strokes, and by 
the nature of the flogging instruments employed, which were, 
we imagine, of hide, not whip-cord, and cut far deeper into 
the flesh. Major Barttelot did not intend to kill, for he 
remitted half his worst sentence when he heard of its effect, 
Major Barttelot was, we believe, at Yambuya what he is 
described by Mr. Stanley, Mr. Troup, and Mr. Bonny to 
have been, that is, a tyrant; but he was also something else, 
which relieves him of moral responsibility for that odious 
offence. If the stories about him are true at all, we do not doubt, 
and no jury in England would, we believe, doubt, that he was, 
during the greater part of his life at Yambuya, insane,—insane, 
we mean, in the ordinary medical sense. Just read the evidence, 
Unless Mr. Bonny, whose motives are unimpeached, is lying out 
of pure malignity and for no conceivable end, Major Barttelot 
showed the most ordinary signs of madness, suspected his 
chief, Mr. Stanley, of intending to poison him, stated to Mr. 
Bonny that he intended to poison a great Arab—Mr. Bonny, 
be it observed, humouring his delusion—suspected insolence 
in everybody, ran about grimacing horribly at his own men, 
and actually took to biting negresses in sheer cruelty, an act, 
we venture to say, simply impossible to a sane European. We 
hold it impossible to believe the narratives at all—and re- 
member, if they are baseless concoctions, at least one living man 
is responsible—without believing also that Major Barttelot, 
naturally a stern or even harsh man who detested Negroes, had 
lost his head under the miseries of his situation and the 
burning climate, and that moral blame, if it attaches anywhere, 
attaches to Mr. Bonny, who, as he acknowledges, suspected, 
or rather, we should say, knew the truth, and did not at once 
place him under physical restraint. He had the force to do it, 
for every man in camp hated Major Barttelot, and his excuse, 
though, we doubt not, conscientiously and truthfully offered, 
is totally inadequate as an argument against arrest on 
the ground of insanity. He says his act would have 
been mutiny, and would have cost Major Barttelot his life, 
he being so hated that, once seized, he would have been 
torn to pieces. That is probably true; but nobody asked 
Mr. Bonny to rise on his superior officer. His duty was 
to restrain his patient,—in sleep, if necessary,—and his patient, 
once proclaimed mad, would have been protected by every 
Mahommedan in camp. Nothing will induce a Mussulman to 
hurt a madman, he being in the immediate grip of Allah, not 
even if he is regarded as madman, infidel, and blasphemer all 
in one, as the devoted and eccentric missionary Wolff was, 
when he proclaimed the truth of the Christian Gospel at the 
very gate of Mecca. England would then have been spared a 
needless and abhorrent scandal, and Major Barttelot’s life 
would probably have been saved. 


We turn to an infinitely worse story, originally related by 
Mr. Stanley in the words of a witness whom he does not 
name, but who was the interpreter, Assad Farran, a Levantine : 
—Mr. Jameson, returning from Kason, got into a conversa- 
tion with Tippoo Tib and another Arab about cannibalism. 
He informed them that he did not believe there was such 
a thing as cannibalism, because, although he had heard 
much, he had never seen it, and no white man had ever 
seen it done. Tippoo Tib replied that it would be easy 
to prove it if he liked. Jameson asked how that was possible, 
and it was answered, ‘If you will pay for a slave, and 
give it to those men there, they will show you.’ Twelve 
cotton handkerchiefs were then given in exchange for a 
little girl, aged ten or twelve years. She was given to the 
cannibals, and Jameson is said to have then exclaimed: ‘ Now 
let us see what you can do.’ The girl was tied up, and 
Jameson took his sketch-book in his hand. The witness to 
this stood a few feet behind him. When all was ready a knife 
was plunged into the girl’s heart, and Jameson stood still 
sketching while her life-blood spurted over her body. He 
made six sketches during the different stages of the affair 
from the murder to the eating of the body.” Mr. Bonny, who 
is not even suspected of malignity towards Mr. Jameson, 





declares that this story is true, except that only six pieces of 
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handkerchief were paid, and that its hero himself related it to 
him in so many words. Moreover, he states, and it appears to 
be beyond question, that the sketches were made, and exist. 
That narrative, if true—Assad Farran, minute as his narrative 
is, recanted his testimony—surpasses in the ghastly criminality 
it imputes to Mr. Jameson, anything in the modern, perhaps 
even the ancient, history of crime. Parrhasius, who in the 
legend crucified a slave in order to paint his dying agonies, 
would have shrunk from the taint of cannibalism; and the 
Sultan who ordered a death in order to prove an anatomical 
theory, probably selected a criminal, and certainly believed that 
the Mussulman who died submissively under the direct and per- 
sonal order of the Khalif passed at once to bliss. There is no 
need of condemnation, however, for we do not believe that any 
such crime as that alleged ever occurred. That Mr. Jameson, 
.a naturalist full of morbid curiosity, may have wished to be 
certain that the Mamyuema were cannibals, may have desired 
to prove the fact to Europe by his sketches, and may have 
overcome the African reluctance to let any European see 
such a horrible mystery—a reluctance to which Mr. St. John 
testifies in his chapters on Vaudooism in Hayti—by a bribe of 
cloth, is possible enough ; as it is also possible that, finding the 
use to which his bribe bad been turned, he, in a passion of 
self-condemnation, accused himself to Mr. Bonny as author 
-of the little girl’s death: but the deliberate purchase of the 
child for the purpose of murdering her in order to sketch 
the consequent feast on her remains!—we should not have 
believed that accusation if we had heard Mr. Jameson, 
a man believed by all his friends to be gentle, relate 
it of himself. We do not, in fact, care one straw about 
the evidence. No evidence is sufficient to prove such 
a charge against any educated European whatsoever. It is 
nonsense to say moral evidence is of no value against testi- 
mony; we all know instinctively that it has every value. 
There are plenty cf men in the world—take the late Lord 
Iddesleigh, for example—of whom, if they were accused 
of stealing, and convicted on their own confession, no human 
being would believe the charge. Their friends might inquire 
into the evidence if the accusation were murder, for the 
temptation to murder is a mystery to us all; but for the 
charge of stealing they would have only an immovable dis- 
belief. So have we for the charge of suborning cannibalism 
when brought against any European who does not him- 
self intend, in the delirium of hunger, to eat the victim. 
‘We know absolutely nothing of Mr. Jameson, his character, 
his history, or his ways of expressing himself; but that 
he did not do this thing we do know. That he was 
guilty of evil callousness in pursuing an investigation 
which may have been philanthropic, but was certainly inex- 
cusable, lies on the face of the story, if it is true at all; but 
the original criminal act, the murder of the child, we utterly 
disbelieve. It is not true, for exactly the same reason that it 
is not true that Lord Beaconsfield worshipped the (Greek) 
gods of the Ansayrii, whom he so eulogistically described. It 
is not true, because moral impossibilities exist, and the crime 
alleged in this story is one of them, and one of the least 
believable we ever remember to have seen. We shall be 
told next that an Englishman himself killed and ate an English 
comrade, to see if his body was really as salt and as nicotised 
as the Feejeeans used to say. It is nonsense; and the one 
thing that we cannot forgive Mr. Stanley is, that he should 
have raised the discussion. It was entirely needless, and can, 
whether false or only exaggerated, have no possible effect 
except to raise in the public mind a feeling that Africa is a 
sort of tropical hell where any crime is possible, and that as 
‘the Arctic Regions seem to freeze wickedness out of their 
explorers, so Africa seems to heat every evil passion into a 
blazing fire. It would have been far better to submit in silence 
te any imputations, just as Kings do, and trust to the common- 
sense of mankind, or, if that was too hard for an ambitious 
man, to submit all the evidence in secret to men of such 
unquestioned character and station that their verdict would 
instantly have been accepted by the community. 





THE LORD MAYOR’S SHOW. 


NE cannot help wondering what effect a Lord Mayor’s 
Show is likely to produce upon the mind of that un- 
tiring and ubiquitous critic, the intelligent foreigner. The 
general idea entertained abroad as to the position of a Lord 





Mayor is, we know, one of almost fabulous splendour; the 
Chief Magistrate of the greatest city in the world, the repre- 
sentative of all the wealth and magnificence of commerce, a 
personage who in dignity is second only to his Sovereign, who 
lives in a palace and dispenses a royal hospitality,—it is no 
wonder that such a man should be the object of much admiring 
curiosity and the subject of many extravagant beliefs among 
our foreign friends. When it is known, moreover, that the 
day upon which this dignitary enters upon his office, and is 
presented to the representatives of the Sovereign and to the 
people, is kept as a public holiday; that at the banquet held 
in his honour, her Majesty’s Ministers make their most im- 
portant annoucements upon State affairs; and that the pro- 
cession with which, from time immemorial, he has made his 
entrance upon public life is the one solemn pageant of which 
London can boast, it might well be expected that the stranger 
would find in such an occasion a unique opportunity of 
studying the most splendid side of English life. Doubtless 
there were present last Monday a great many foreigners who 
entertained this belief, and who were prepared to be immensely 
gratified by a pageant so ancient and so glorious. Well, we 
wonder what they thought of it. 


It is in no spirit of carping criticism that we would ask 
the worshipful Aldermen of the City of London, “ most potent, 
grave, and reverend signors,” and its citizens, our “very 
noble and approved good masters,” whether they consider 
that the show in which they took part was in any degree 
worthy of the dignity of their city and themselves; whether 
it was calculated to convey any impression of the immense 
wealth or of the glorious history of the Metropolis; and 
whether, seeing that it is the one and only pageant that has 
been allowed to survive, and the one and only spectacle that 
they have to offer to the people, they think they have done 
full justice to so unique an occasion by playing their parts 
with fitting pomp and magnificence? And we would have 
them remember, too, that there can never be a more legitimate 
occasion for a brave and sumptuous display than this yearly 
festival, in which they celebrate liberties and privileges 
nobly acquired by the ancestors of themselves and the 
spectators; and that, as representing the wealthiest body 
of a wealthy community, some liberality of expenditure may 
fairly be expected fromthem. Our private opinion is, that the 
intelligent foreigner must have gone away very profoundly 
impressed indeed by what he saw: profoundly impressed with 
the idea that England’s wealth must have been amassed by 
avarice, since it was exemplified after so niggardly and miserly 
a fashion, and that the English want of taste and love for 
beauty is even more hopeless than he had been led to believe. 
It is not difficult to describe last Monday’s procession,—it was 
not a very long or varied one. It began with a steam fire- 
engine and a life-boat,—a rare combination! Possibly the 
inventor of it expected that he should set the Thames on fire. 
Four Worshipful Companies lent the light of their countenance, 
the Pattenmakers, the Clockmakers, the Poulterers, and the 
Barber-Surgeons; the last-named Company has been dead for 
a century and a half, so its presence could only have been a 
ghostly manifestation. Only three Companies and one ghost, 
out of something like seventy-five. Where, then, were the 
Vintners, or the Salters, or the Haberdashers? Of the 
twelve great City Companies whose incomes average over 
ten thousand a year, not one. Next there followed some 
cars emblematic of the markets. A car bearing a pastoral 
scene of shepherd, shepherdess, and sheep, closely followed 
by butchers in blue aprons, and bearing their cleavers, 
—oh, bathos! And another, on which Neptune was borne, 
surrounded by Nereids and sportsmen in city clothing. 
Another car carried the Nine Muses, to represent the arts that 
are so conspicuous in their own city. And yet another, to 
represent the Colonies,—all our Colonies upon one car, and 
figured by a few Red Indians, and a young man lifting a ton 
of gold in one hand. Some twenty shabby carriages were 
filled with Crimean veterans, brought out as a raree-show to 
make an English holiday—let us hope that the intelligent 
foreigner did not ask how their services had been otherwise 
requited; a few gaudy coaches containing Sheriffs, and the 
Lord Mayor himself; a great many bands, a great deal too 
near each other; and—that was all. That was all the 
spectacle that we had to offer to the intelligent foreigner and 
our still more intelligent selves. It is useless to answer that 
the people were satisfied with and applauded it; with what 
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show are the people not satisfied? They are a great deal too 
easily pleased; but that is not a reason for trying with how 
little they can be contented. Rumour asserts that one of the 
Sheriffs, he that is happily known by the name of “ Augustus 
Druriolanus,” was largely responsible for the arrangement 
and equipment of this magnificent pageant. We trust that 
rumour is in this case ill-informed. With respect to that 
gentleman, we had almost come to share the children’s belief 
that he was possessed of the lamp of Aladdin. Before he 
could have conceived and executed a scheme so devoid of beauty 
and imagination, so silly and unmeaning, so hopelessly vulgar 
and commonplace, surely either his lamp must have been 
rubbed completely out, or its attendant slaves must have 
succumbed to the prevailing epidemic, and “ gone on strike.” 
Is it not really worth while to spend a little time and money 
upon the preparations, and make a Show of which we shall 
have no reason to be ashamed? : When we consider that it 
gives an immense amount of pleasure to an immense number 
of people, and that to some of these people it comes almost 
as an education in itself, and gives them ideas of things that 
they have never thought nor dreamt of, surely we might also 
consider that their pleasure comes but once a year, and that 
the lesson ought to be one that is worth the learning. The 
City Companies might well undertake so pleasant a task, as 
a kind of labour of love, among the other not very onerous 
duties that are laid upon them. They can hardly plead want 
of funds. Certainly they cannot plead want of material. 
A small German city, such as Nuremberg or Munich, 
can indulge in a yearly festival which, for wealth of 
imagination, for historical value, and for real beauty of 
conception and artistic execution, gives pleasure even to 
the most fastidious of their visitors. But what, then, should 
a Lord Mayor’s Show be, some one may ask. What might it 
not be? Has the City no history of its own that is worth 
commemorating P Have there been no Lord Mayors between 
Henry Fitz-Alwyne and Sir Henry Isaacs whose deeds have 
been worthy of tradition? Sir William Walworth, that 
doughty champion of law and order, who cut down the rebel 
Wat Tyler, might well be remembered to-day, when champions 
of law and order are few and far to seek. Dick Whittington 
of the cats, the three-times Mayor, has his own romantic 
history. London, that has many a time been laid waste by 
fire and pestilence, but never by the hands of an invading foe, 
has also many a tale to tell of its past, glorious to its citizens and 
well worth the retelling ; even as the story of the Meistertrunk 
is still told by the pageant of Rothenburg, the giant 
draught of the Burgomaster Nusch, who saved the city from 
Tilly’s vengeance by his remarkable capacity for swallowing 
wine. Seriously speaking, we do not think that half-a- 
dozen men in mis-shapen and ill-fitting armour are likely 
to give the Londoner of to-day a very exalted idea of 
his ancestors, or a very clear notion of his past history. 
A thoughtful and artistic pageant of the history of London 
would, we believe, do more to inspire its citizens to- 
day with a love and reverence for their own city than 
all the teaching of the Board schools,—that is to say, if 
the Board schools do still teach history, and have not re- 
nounced that also as being too sectarian. There is no doubt 
but that the sturdy patriotism of the German is largely due to 
his knowledge of his country’s history, and that that knowledge 
has been acquired among the lower classes only by these pageants 
that keep such memories alive. What does the Londoner of 
the lowest class know of the men who built the city wherein 
he dwells, and fought for the liberties which he enjoys? As 
arule, nothing. But he is not without curiosity; and though 
London Stone, Monument, or Tower may fail, by reason of 
their familiarity to his outward gaze, to wake that curiosity 
in him as to his past, it would speedily be awakened by the 
unfamiliar sight of its old heroes treading once more the 
familiar streets. To most people, this will probably appear a 
very fanciful view to take of a Lord Mayor’s Show; but let them 
consider. Hither a Lord Mayor’s Show means something, or it 
means nothing at all. In the latter case, it had better be done 
away with as a sorry waste of time; in the former, surely it 
would be worth while to make that meaning clear. Nor dowe 


think that they will deny that such Shows not only serve as an 
amusement, but also as exercising a considerable educating in- 
fluence over people to whom it is difficult to bring either 
amusement or education in any other way. The love of a 
spectacle is as old as humanity, and the lessons that are learnt | 
from it are written large and easily remembered. 








If our City magnates to-day are better pleased to forget the 
past and remember only our present position, at least let that 
position be worthily represented. Think of London, the 
heart of the greatest Empire the world has known, and then 
think of the meagre festival in which she symbolises her great- 
ness. Truly we are an unimaginative people. From Eastand 
West the wonders and riches of the world are poured into 
London’s lap. She parades a few Red Indians and a gold- 
digger, and cries to her citizens: “ Behold your Colonies, and 
your greatness!” It is not difficult to imagine a pageant of the 
British Empire, in which her subjects, race upon race, nation 
after nation, should pass through the streets of the Imperial 
city, even as the same races trod the stones of Imperial Rome in 
the days of her triumphs. We would not wish to see the Lord 
Mayor arrayed after the fashion of the Roman Imperator. 
He, if we remember aright, bore a sceptre in one hand, a laurel 
crown in the other, and was painted bright red as to his body; 
behind him stood a slave, who warned him at intervals with the 
words, “ Hominem memento te”—a reminder, that considering 
the trying nature of both his garb and circumstances, was 
probably as necessary as it was well-intentioned. We do not 
wish to see our Chief Magistrate in such a dress, but we do wish 
that our City Corporations were rather more imbued with the 
Roman idea of public magnificence. If, rich as they are, they 
shrink from the expense of a Show that is worthy of their 
dignity, they might seek assistance from private individuals. 
Some of those enterprising firms who are so anxious to adver- 
tise themselves before the public, might well be persuaded to 
advertise themselves in a more useful and legitimate fashion 
by taking a brave part in a great public display. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


MR. GLADSTONE AND CHURCH DEFENCE. 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 

Sir,—If you take the extract which you quote from the 
Times with its context, you will find that Mr. Gladstone, in 
his Dalkeith speech, was comparing two “Church Defence 
Societies,” one Scotch, the other English. There are two, and 
only two, Societies which bear that name. And Mr. Glad- 
stone was right in saying that they are practically Tory 
organisations. They exclude—the English “ Church Defence 
Society ” explicitly—defence of anything but the loaves and 
fishes, temporal emoluments and privileges. To my mind, 
this is, quite apart from politics, a degrading policy for 
Churchmen.—I am, Sir, &e., A CHURCHMAN. 

[Mr. Gladstone certainly did not thus limit his attack. The 
effect of it was to discourage all associations in defence of the 
Establishment.—Epb. Spectator. | 








LITERARY PROPERTY. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 

S1r,—Will you kindly spare me space to deny in the strongest 
terms each of the assertions made by Mr. Besant in the 
Spectator of November 8th? Publishers have hitherto refused 
to contradict similar assertions, which are so preposterous that 
they are absolutely laughable to those who really know the 
facts. But I think that there is a point beyond which to 
refrain from denial, is to acquiesce in the assertions made. 
You will see from the enclosed card that I am presumably in 
a position to know very considerably more of the nature of a 
publisher’s business than even Mr. Besant, and therefore I 
must protest against the public being misled on a question of 
fact by a writer who, in spite of his own opinion on the 
subject, does not know what he is talking about, and whose 
statements of “facts” have little more foundation in fact than 
the exaggerations of a lunatic.—I am, Sir, &e., >. 





THE STATURE OF GREAT GENERALS. 
[To tHE EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—In continuation of your correspondent’s letter of the 
25th ult., on “ The Stature of Great Generals,” I believe that 
there is but one instance of a really first-rate military com- 
mander being a big, athletic man, that exception to the rule 
occurring in the person of Gustavus Adolphus. William III. 
| and Luxembourg were not Generals of the firstrank, but their 
| careers tend to strengthen your argument that weakly candi- 
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dates for the rank of officers should not be too rigidly excluded 
from the Army and Navy.—I am, Sir, &c., 
AvuTHOR cF “SUVOROFF.” 
[Surely neither Grant, nor Sherman, nor Lee were short 
men? William the Conqueror and Richard Cceur de Lion 
were both big fellows. Alexander the Great, though not a big 
man, was a remarkable athlete —Eb. Spectator. | 





THE CANARY BIRD. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

§rr,—One word more on this subject. Having at one time 
bred canaries for a good many years, and having also spent a 
winter in Madeira, I never was more surprised than by the 
statement of the author of your article on “ Talking Birds,” 
that the song of the canary is an acquired one. I went to 
Madeira quite ignorant of the existence there of the wild 
canary-finch. Two or three days after my arrival, I heard, and 
afterwards saw, in the garden of the quinfa where I was 
staying, what I never for a moment doubted to be an escaped 
captive, until my hostess informed me to the contrary. 

T should say that the song of the canary has varied less in 
captivity than the plumage, although it has grown louder, and 
often harsher. An exact reverter to the wild type in both 
respects sometimes occurs. I have had a cock-bird—the 
descendant, no doubt, of many generations of captives—which 
might, I believe, have been turned out in Madeira without 
any one discovering from either song or plumage that it was 
not a wild one.—I am, Sir, &c., J. M. L. 





A TALKING CANARY. 
(To THE Eprtor oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
§18,—Having read your article on “ Talking Birds,” in the 
Spectator of October 4th, I think you may like to hear of a 
canary who had been taught to repeat a phrase, and could do 
it much more sweetly than a parrot. He was not a German 
bird, nor of any remarkable breed at all, and was bought when 
very young, chiefly on account of his beauty. His colour was 
a bright buff, and he had brown velvety marks on his little 
crest and on his wings, and an alert, bright manner, not at all 
shy, although he objected to having people put their hands 
very near him. He had a loud, but not particularly sweet or 
fine song. His mistress used to talk to him a good deal, and 
call him “ Pretty,” and gradually he began to try to answer 
and repeat the word. So she used to say, “Sweet, pretty 
boy,” over and over to him, with the intention of his learning 
it,as she had known of one canary who could say, “ Pretty, 
pretty.” He learnt to say this first, as it was easiest for him, 
being like his own warble, and the word “sweet” was easy 
also, and like the beginning of his bird-song. “Boy” was 
more difficult, but after a great many repetitions of “ Pretty, 
pretty,” a prolonged and timid “boy” would finally be added, 
and then the little fellow would burst into an ecstasy of song 
in delight at his own achievement. He was extremely 
affectionate and companionable, and if we wished to make him 
show off and say his little phrase, we had only to leave him 
alone in one room, and go into another where he could hear 
us talking but could not see us, and he would begin to repeat 
his praise of himself in his best manner, and go on until he had 
coaxed us to praise him in our turn, and come back to him. 
He lived to the good old age of eleven, and is still very dear 
to the hearts of all our family.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. F. CANARIA. 





PARSONS AND SIGN-POSTS. 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—The parson and sign-post story is another of those 
“stories to let” which the good story-teller gives point to by 
telling it of himself or his informant. If my memory does 
not fail me, I recollect it some sixty-five or more years ago as 
a stock riddle,—* Why is a parson like a sign-post?” One of 
its variations was the comparison of Lord Eldon to a church 
buttress.—I am, Sir, &c., E. S. 





DIOCESAN CONFERENCES. 


[To THE Epiror oF THE “ SpectTarTor,”] 
S1r,—Your article has given us the showy side of Diocesan 
Conferences; but there is also a seamy side. “The old 
isolation” no doubt “was bad,” and it is undoubtedly an 


excellent thing for clergy to know what their brethren are 
thinking about. But much talking of this sort consumes a 
great deal of time, so that, combined with the multiplication 
of services, little or no time is left for parochial visitation. 
The “parish priest” is fast dying out, and we clergy are 
becoming—much against the will of some of us—constant 
deliverers of more or less intelligent discourses and takers of 
chairs. We talk and talk, and preside and preside; but 
meanwhile the great mass of the people, especially of the 
poor, are utterly neglected by us, and hence remain utterly 
indifferent. 

I have been in Holy Orders eleven years, and have my own 
opinion—far too pessimistic to venture to print—on the value 
of Conferences, Congresses, sermons, &c.; but I have a very 
strong opinion, and it grows stronger every day, on the use- 
fulness of a parish priest; on the value, that is, of steady, 
house-to-house visitation. It will not gain any man prefer- 
ment—curates who merely want livings had better stick to 
talking and chair-taking—but it gives you the power of 
sympathy with your people; you learn what men are really 
thinking about; your people are glad to see you, and often 
show real gratitude; you do good to those whom Conferences 
and sermons never reach.—I am, Sir, &c., GEO. BLADON. 


St. Luke’s, Chadderton, Oldham, November 10th. 








POETRY. 





REVERENCE. 

THERE is an inner voice in woods and hills 
Most sweet that it hath no articulate word; 

The mystic chant of rivulet and bird 

With dreamlike longing all my spirit fills ; 

Great Nature with half-spoken mystery thrills ; 
And, were the spell with which the heart is stirred 
Laid rudely bare, the voice were no more heard 

Ringing from all the mountains, woods, and rills. 


And Thou, O God! before whose burning throne 
With folded wings the Seraph veils his face, 
I ask not, foolish-hearted, to be shown 
The vast dread secrets of Thy dwelling-place, 
But rather, filled with reverent awe, would bend 
Before a God I may not comprehend. 
W. WatsHAM WAKEFIELD. 





A VILLAGE NATURALIST. 
{In Memoriam: William Greenip (rural postman), a close observer of Nature: 
obiit November Ist, at Keswick. ] 
Gop sometimes fills a poor man’s patient heart 
With His own reverent love and constant care 
For all the things He hath created fair,— 
Birds, flowers, the wings that fly, the fins that dart, 
And therewithal by Nature’s winsome art 
Leads him to heights of philosophic air 
Where clamour dies, Heaven’s ether is so rare, 
And bids him walk with gentleness apart. 
Friend! such wert thou: the Newlands valley dew, 
The star o’er Grisedale’s purple head that shone, 
Were not more silent, but each stream and glade, 
Each bird that flashed, all dusky moths that flew, 
All flowers, held commune with thee. Thou art gone: 
And Nature mourns the tender heart she made. 
H. D. RAWNSLEY. 








BOOKS. 


a 
SAINTE-BEUVE.* 
[FIRST NOTICE. ] 
THE European world rightly holds Sainte-Beuve to be at once 
the most erudite and the most brilliant of critics, though pos- 
sibly our imaginations are unduly affected by the great range 
and number of his criticisms. He has, indeed, extended the 
meaning of the word by his new method, and created a science 
where there was but a taste. It is hard on him to be repre- 
sented in the English language which he liked so well, and to 








* Essays on Men and Women. By C. A. Sainte-Beuve, Edited, with Critical 
Memoir, by William Sharp. London: D, Stott. 1890, 
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the fellow-countrymen of Wordsworth, Cowper, Keats, or 
Arnold, whom he praised and imitated so intelligently, in the 
lame fashion of this volume. At random we open a page in the 
translation of a causerie on Joubert, and we find a salon des- 
cribed as bien moins en vue, bien moins éclairé, put into English 
as “much less visible, much less exposed.” How much have 
dictionaries to answer for! There are frequent misprints of 
names, but that is of less consequence than calling Bossuet’s 
carriére sermonnaire a “sermonising career;” while for M. 
Cousin’s want of goit senti et véritable, we have “ direct know- 
ledge and real felt gust.” Mr. Sharp has given us a sketch 
of Sainte-Beuve’s life, but he has not illustrated its extreme 
versatility by samples of his differing moods. In this volume 
we have five causeries of 1850, one of 1852, and one of 1854, 
and no example of his first or aggressive style, or of that later 
time when he threw off trammels of every kind, and from his 
eminence as prince of critics wrote less tentatively, if not with 
such refined propriety, as when he served the Moniteur and 
Imperial purposes. When we eonsider how far Sainte-Beuve 
carried the virtue of inconsistency, it would have been well to 
let readers judge, as far as translation admitted, of his Werther 
stage, perhaps the most genuine of his moods. When he 
belonged to the society of which Victor Hugo and A. de Musset 
were the stars, he was “ Romantic” in every nerve, and to en- 
deavour to set Sainte-Beuve’s literary achievement in however 
meagre a form before English readers, some of his best 
verse, some fine passages of his one novel, should have been 
selected for at least intelligent translation. The reader could 
have better judged of his literary development: the growth of 
his admirable taste might have been measured, from its early 
aberrations to the time when it perhaps too severely sat in 
judgment on qualities higher than itself. To render in 
English the impression of his Lundis, is as if we were to 
imitate the finest illumination in a woodcut; but the woodcut 
may be true, and even powerful in its way, and follow the 
chief lines of the original. 

To follow Sainte-Beuve by his own method, however in- 
adequately applied, we must know something of his life, his 
character and surroundings, and his appearance; indeed, we find 
him writing letter after letter to discover the exact height, not 
of one of the heroines of his Lundis, but of the casual admirer 
of a heroine. Sainte-Beuve has left us abundant materials 
scattered through his works, rendered, however, somewhat con- 
fusing to the reader by later efforts to explain away the revela- 
tions of his youth. Even better than his friends and comrades 
understood him, we may understand him, because we are 
unbiassed by the disgust they could not but feel at the justice 
or the timidity which they counted disloyalty. He said, near 
the close of his life: “I have given no men the right to say, 
‘He is one of us.’” In truth, he was too sincerely critical, 
too determined to shake his taste free from every trammel of 
sentiment, too devoted to his books when he became a keeper 
of the Mazazine Library, too anxious for a quiet and safe 
existence, not to dislike the revolutions in which most of his 
friends were engaged, and not to be devoted to existing 
governments, except, perhaps, that of Lamartine. 


Sainte-Beuve was, we suppose, the most accomplished 
master of literature of our century. His insatiable curiosity 
of erudition, however happy for us, absorbed him to his own 
loss. By criticism he was deflected from the career as novelist 
or poet which he preferred, and to which he sorrowfully 
looked back when he was at the acme of his power. The 
discords of his life are singularly instructive, as we think, 
and the hidden causes of them cannot be dismissed by the 
least capable “naturalist of minds,” as he called the critic. 
A Picard, born at Boulogne in 1804 of a bookish and re- 
spectable revenue officer and a half-English wife, Sainte- 
Beuve’s love of “ana” came from his father—his reddish 
hair and robust frame may have been of Saxon origin—and 
his mother appears to have been a sensible and economical 
woman, keeping house for him through his years of poverty, 
and though doubtful of his literary success, at last convinced 
of it when he was elected Academician. She strained her 
means to send her boy to school, where he was known 
as an affectionate youth with much emotional piety, and 
where he laid the lifelong friendship with the Abbé Barbe 
which was often the best influence to which he was 
submitted. From school, he entered the Collége Charle- 
magne, where he distinguished himself and prepared for 





student. Toa great extent he revealed himself in the pre- 
face to his Joseph Delorme, and in the Amaury of his one 
novel, Volupté; and at the time it was a sufficiently true 
revelation. He was a sensitive but very clever boy, seriously 
affected by the epidemic despondeney which followed the 
strain and excess of action during the great Revolutionand 
the Empire, and of which Werther and Réné remain the best. 
known types. Sainte-Beuve was eminently susceptible to 
impressions, but in no case is it matter for surprise that 
as a medical student he should enthusiastically discard 
his early faiths, and accept the extreme conclusions of 
Condillac and the sensationist school, which in later life he. 
declared to be his fonds véritable. From the first, however 
his overmastering gift of criticism undermined his convictions 
as they were formed, and his keen and inexorable taste made 
all intellectual anchorage difficult. It probably accented his 
timidity, which at several crises of his life cost him friends. 
of stronger hearts and convictions. It hindered the popularity 
for which he longed and sacrificed much, and after forty years 
of literary production, recognised as of the first class, this 
nipping cold of the high critical region left him but “acci- 
dentally,” as he said,a Senator of the Second Empire, and 
not without some sense of that “vapour, heavy, hueless, 
formless, cold,” of which Tennyson dreamt. His faculty of 
taste was, indeed, over-stimulated by the conflict of his circum- 
stances. When he was only twenty-one, the editor of the Globe 
newspaper gave him some trifling employment in his journal, 
which at that peculiarly brilliant moment of revival had the 
best of the rising writers on its staff. The champions of the 
Romantic heresy, the doctrinaires of whom Guizot was leader, 
Ampére and Merimée, wrote in it. It was a splendid chance 
for Sainte-Beuve when it fell to his lot to criticise the Odes 
et Ballades of the unknown Victor Hugo. He praised the 
“young barbarian,” and was commended by Goethe. Then: 
followed regular literary work at £8 the sheet, and entrance 
to the Revue de Paris; but, more important still, admission 
to Victor Hugo’s intimate circle, and freedom of the Cénacle- 
or guest-room of the Romanticists. A. de Musset describes 
the shy Sainte-Beuve sitting in a corner and meditating 
sonnets, which no doubt were some of them addressed to: 
Victor Hugo’s wife, who largely influenced the somewhat 
uncouth “ Réné” at her feet. Sainte-Beuve felt himself, in- 
deed, able to invent a variation on Chateaubriand’s hero. In 
1829, he brought out a volume of poems, in which he wore his 
heart upon his sleeve, and chose a common name to father his 
intentionally plain-spoken verses. Joseph Delorme is osten- 
tatiously middle-class: Sainte-Beuve claimed the right of the 
medical student to a share in the morbid egotism in vogue. 
It was too much of the “ fleshly” school to please Guizot, 
and the more moral of the author’s friends. Yet there are 
some good verses in it. “Le Creux de la Vallée” has much 
charm, and two lines at the end of his Neapolitan Eclogue- 
deserve the praise they met of frequent quotation :— 
‘‘Paganisme immortel, es-tu mort ? on le dit: 
Mais Pan tout bas s’en moque, et la Siréne en rit.” 
His admiration of our Lakists moved him to write sonnets, # 
form of poetry seldom before usedin France. But the feeling 
of a Réné hardly fitted the limits of a sonnet; and Sainte- 
Beuve surely expressed his own sympathy with romantic: 
versus classic forms when he wrote :— 
“ Comwme on sent la mort sous la vie! 
Comme on n’épouse aucune ardeur.” 
It is difficult to conceive our Sainte-Beuve of the Causeries 
“ mentally suffering an inconceivable chaos, where monstrous 
imaginations, fresh reminiscence, criminal fancies, abortive 
thought, wise prevision, followed by foolish action, fits of 
piety succeeding blasphemy, moved confusedly on a back- 
ground of despair.” Yet Sainte-Beuve cherished to the 
end his Joseph Delorme, and the Consolations and Pensées 
d’ Aotit, which followed it. In all these are traces of his sym- 
pathy with English poetry,—Wordsworth, Keats, and the 
“great Crabbe” were appreciated by him at their value;. 
while in later years, his causerie on Cowper is the best 
criticism we know of that half-forgotten master. 
Consolations marks a recrudescence of his boyish piety; 
but we should not dwell on Sainte-Beuve’s poetry did it not 
show how he took colour from his environment. While: 
writing the charming studies we know in the Revue des Deva 
Mondes, on the original staff of which he was since its first 
number in 1831, Sainte-Beuve’s heart was in his one novel, 
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Volupté, which remained to the last his favourite achieve- 
ment, and which he republished a year before his death. Its 
title would check many a reader, nor do we recommend it as 
fit for the drawing-room table; but, on the other hand, it 
certainly induced one vocation to the priesthood,—Enugénie 
de Guérin read it for her brother’s sake, and found in it 
“ charming details, delicious miniatures, and heartfelt truths.” 
Madame Swetchine quoted from it more than once; Georges 
Sand hailed it as the finest novel of the new literature; and 
Pere Lacordaire found that, “on the whole, moral and even 
ecclesiastical propriety (since the narrative is supposed to be 
given by a priest) had been sufficiently observed.” Indeed, 
Lacordaire himself had supplied the necessary knowledge for 
the description of the seminary in which the hero, Amaury, 
re-plunges his enervated, weary, and disenchanted being as in 
a health-giving bath. Volupté remains of even present 
interest, as it forms the link between Rousseau and the 
realistic school, of which we think it is a precursor. It partly 
explains the tenderness of Sainte-Beuve to Baudelaire, and 
to Flaubert’s Madame Bovary, and even to Zola, though his 
later taste must have been sorely tried; and he points out in 
a letter to Zola how unreal is his realism. 

No one can doubt that before 1834, when Volupté was pub- 
lished, Sainte-Beuve had passed, as he himself admits, through 
the crucible of un grand trouble de sensibilité. It was, as 
happens to many a genius, an electric storm that roused too 
active growth in him, and left him desolated. The growth, how- 
ever much he afterwards disparaged his emotional Christianity, 
was real. It was, perhaps, more intimately representative of 
the man than his critical portraits, but it left him cold and 
obedient only to his erudition and his taste. Besides these 
disappointments of the affections, Sainte-Beuve was deeply 
wounded by the ill-success of his poetry and romance. Volupté 
was set aside for Lélia, and Joseph Delorme for Lamartine’s 
Jocelyn, whose story had some resemblance to that of Sainte- 
Beuve’s forgotten hero, Amaury. The Revolution of 1830 had 
broken up many of his early friendships. The Catholic faith, 
which he appeared, by a letter to his friend the Abbé Barbe, to 
have fully accepted, was once again shaken. His ties with La 
Mennais were loosened in proportion as the fiery Breton 
turned demagogue. The Saint-Simonism of Leroux, with which 
in 1830 he seemed to have cast his lot, could not really satisfy 
him, and he sought relief and change by accepting an invitation 
in 1837 to Lausanne, at the instance of his friend Vinet, where 
he promised to give that course of lectures afterwards embodied 
in the two first volumes of his History of Port Royal. Vinet was 
the admirable chief of the Swiss Evangelical revivalists. Sainte- 
Beuve felt his influence profoundly, and he was in a manner 
born to accept the principle of private judgment. He was not 
by it converted to Protestantism, as Vinet hoped. His analysis 
of the Port Royal doctrines, his fine portraits of the great 
Jansenists, left him with still less of that emotional piety 
which had never been faith. “I have become pure critical 
intelligence,” he writes; “intellect shines on my tomb as a 
dead moon.” For the future he took for motto his own words: 
“Rien d’absolu, et une expérience toujours remise en question.” 





HISTORICAL FANS.* 
THE greater number of the fans and fan-leaves represented 
in the second volume of Lady Charlotte Schreiber’s handsome 
but inconvenient work belong to the period of French history 
which preceded the grand smash of the Revolution, and several 
of them illustrate certain features of the society of that time, 
its whims, its crazes, and its sentiments, in a very curious 
way. Theseries begins with fans by Loire, an Academician, 
painted in commemoration of the marriage of Louis XIV., 
and the birth of “Le grand Dauphin.” The designs are stiff 
and ugly, and the pompous verses in which the wishes 
(destined to prove so empty) of an enraptured nation are con- 
veyed, are very poor. Then comes a curious “ piece of con- 
viction” of a popular folly in the shape of a “ cabriolet fan” 
(cotemporary with cabriole chair and table legs, which are 
again coming into fashion), covered with devices in which the 
cabriolet is introduced in a surprising variety of humorous 
ways. The cabriolet, invented by Josiah Child, brother of the 
Earl of Tilney, survives now only in Pickwick, as associated 
with the arrival of Mr. and Mrs. Raddles at Mrs. Bardell’s on 
the occasion of the famous party; but it had an astonishing 
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vogue in 1755, in that capricious city which has just con- 
demned the hansom-cab as a barbarous British invention and 
banished it from its streets. Horace Walpole wrote to Sir 
Horace Mann :— 

‘‘ All we hear from France is that a new madness reigns there, 

as strong as that of the Pantins was (mechanical toys which 
everybody played with, and which survived in England under 
the name of ‘ dancing-masters’ far into this century). This is la 
JSureur des cabriolets; Anglicé one-horse chaise; they not only go 
in them but wear them; that is, everything is to be en cabriolet ; 
the men paint them on their waistcoats and have them em- 
broidered for clocks to their stockings ; and the women, who have 
gone all the winter without anything on their heads, are now 
muffled up in great caps, with round sides, in the form of and 
scarce less in size than the wheels of chaises.” 
In old fashion-plates, these hideous “ hoods” are to be found, 
and the present writer has seen a “cabriolet” brooch and 
waist-clasp in a private collection, which included also such 
baleful bibelofs as a guillotine pendant for a necklace, and two 
little Bastilles as ear-rings. 

The most interesting of the fan-leaves belong to what may 
be called the Marie Antoinette period; we may read in them, 
as in a book, the story of the time, the false prosperity, the 
hollow loyalty, the gathering of the clouds, the bursting of the 
storm, the wreck and ruin, the brief reign of a spurious 
classicism, and exaggerated sentiment of all kinds. To this 
series belong two fine vignettes, admirably expressive, and 
far better reproduced than any of the larger designs; 
these are “Le Retour du Roi,” in which we see the 
really captive King brought back to Paris from Versailles, 
and an ingenious allegory of the Tiers Etat. The asking 
in marriage of the young Austrian Archduchess is the 
design of the first fan of this series. The design is simple; 
the Empress-Queen sits among her children, the envoys 
stand before her, the bride-elect has just risen from her 
spinnet; it is a pretty picture, and the “mount” is delicate 
and graceful. <A brisé fan displays a portrait of Louis 
XVI., with his maternally-derived Saxon characteristics 
strongly marked. Then comes the American War period, 
with France exultant and Great Britain humiliated, with 
bales of “Tee” being tumbled into Boston Harbour, and a 
helpless lion having its fore-paws hacked off by the victorious 
Colonials, while the Great Nation looks on in the person of her 
representatives ; a very clever piece of spite. There wasa brisk 
demand for this fan; it fluttered by hundreds at Versailles, 
and in the Paris salons and theatres. The birth of the first 
(and fortunate) Dauphin, the public “ Homage ” to the joyful 
mother, and the idolised child, form designs which lack 
artistic grace, but have historic value. Then comes “Mal- 
brouk” (sung by Marie Antoinette in 1782), which had a 
“rage” like the cabriolet, so that head-dresses and all sorts 
of things were called after it; and presently a fan which 
caricatured the first was devised, and the Malbrouk pour rire 
outdid its predecessor in popularity. Indeed, in all this time 
the fan is the very type of elegant frivolity charged with 
tragedy ; and the second “ Malbrouk ” motto, Une folie chasse 
Pautre, grows more and more appropriate. Marking the march 
of events, we find the Cagliostro fan, with its appeal to popular 
sympathy on behalf of the arch-impostor; the Diamond 
Necklace fan, with its insidious hint of the Queen’s real 
guilt and the wrongs of the Cardinal, Jeanne de Valois, 
and the lower creatures of the fraud; the Figaro fan, with the 
Queen as Suzanne upon the Versailles stage; the fans which 
signify the public excitement at the calling of the States- 
General, and faithfully chronicle the growing discontent. 
The music-fans are very interesting. They record the fleeting 
fashion in public amusements, and a fine example has illus- 
trated airs from Salieri’s Tarare, with its libretto by Beau- 
marchais. An ill-drawn, ugly fan bears the picture of a great 
Court reception, with several members of the Austrian 
Imperial family present; and closely following this in date 
is one which probably did a great deal of harm to the Queen. 
It is prettily drawn, and shows Marie Antoinette at a silk- 
mercer’s, choosing stuffs, while the Abbé Vermond, as adviser 
and flatterer, hovers about her with preposterous gestures of 
counsel and admiration. Then we have the Necker fan, with 
Necker as Minerva, and the King’s phrase, “Je veux faire le 
bien,” enclosing in a riband the portraits of Louis and the 
Minister; the Trois Etats and Heureuse Union fans; and the 
ominous taking of the Bastille (the work of a good artist), 
“ dedicated to the nation”! And after this it is all the Nation, 
never the Kingdom any more,—as we turn over leaf after leaf, 
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and see a Chénier fan, with its pictures from the poet’s 
Charles Neuf; fans with portraits of Bailly, Louis, and 
Lafayette, the Duc d’Orléans at a peasant christening, the 
Féte of the Federation, and an exceedingly curious fan-leaf 
which the collector has failed to understand, called Contri- 
bution. Coming from opposite sides and meeting at the 
top of a poplar-bordered road, with a sign-post in the 
distance, are two wheeled vehicles; in one are seated a lady 
and gentleman, with a heavy bag of money, labelled with the 
amount contained in it (this is the “contribution ” in coin) ; in 
the other are seated a man and woman of the peasant class, 
and from the man’s pocket a strip of paper hangs out, “ bear- 
ing the word ‘ Pou,’” says Lady Charlotte Schreiber, and 
leaves it there. But the word is the first syllable of “ Poulet,” 
and ought to have been easy to interpret, for a fine fat fowl 
shows quite distinctly on the other side of the man, forming 
the “contribution” in kind. The series goes on: there is the 
fan of the Oath of Liberty, of the Civic Oath, the fans 
which commemorate Mirabeau, and Voltaire’s Brutus, and 
the glory of Péthion as Mayor of Paris (without a vision 
of the night, the plains, or the wolves, any more than Bailly 
foresaw the long-drawn agony of his double death when the 
mob insisted on the shifting of the guillotine to the bank of 
the Seine); the Marat and Le Peletier fans, those of the 
Republic, and Phebus trampling on the Lilies; those of the 
Assignats, and the grand mélée of all the symbols of Liberty. 
And among these we find a few which have a pathetic effect, 
for they bear Royalist designs, and may have been the social 
sceptres of fair women who were “ hair-dressed by Charlot,” 
before they “sneezed into the basket.” At all events, 
the pretty things must have been kept well out of sight 
for many a year, for the pictures on them are from 
Ceur de Lion, with its brave “Liche qui t’abandonne,” 
the Will of Louis XVI. (twice repeated), and the famous, 
fatal “ Soirée des Poignards.” After all these, there is some- 
thing tame and commonplace about the fans of the Directoire 
and the Consulat; while those of the Empire period are few 
and uninteresting. One or two comic designs are very 
amusing, especially an omnipresent fly which torments every- 
body under all circumstances. This is a sort of travesty of 
the “ Dance of Death” idea. A fan which commemorates the 
Nouvelle Poste de Paris has historic interest, and several leaves 
which set forth the especially silly games, conundrums, and 
puzzles that were in vogue in the first quarter of this century, 
the lottery, the Récréation honnéte, the “ Five senses and five 
seasons,” gratify the curiosity we feel about the so-called 
amusements of our forbears. Were these things much more 
stupid than our own dumb-crambo, or quite so vulgar as 
modern bear-fighting and the current practical jokes ? 

The Italian fans are not very interesting; but there is one, 
with a design called “ Rustic Dancing,” which possesses ex- 
traordinary grace. A small number of Spanish and German 
fans and leaves have some artistic and historical value, but 
these do not approach the French examples in interest. 





THE REBELS OF °45.* 
THIS is one of the most interesting documents of a historical 
character which have ever been unearthed and printed for the 
benefit of that section of the public which belongs to Societies 
of a more or less archeological kind. It gives the “Lists of 
Rebels transmitted to the Commissioners of Excise by the 
Several Supervisors of Excise in Scotland, in obedience to a 
General Letter of the 7th May, 1746,” or, as Lord Rosebery 
styles it, in the characteristically agreeable and lively preface 
to these documents, “the bare official record of our last 
historical romance.” Even a census-paper is not more 
elaborate than some of these lists. Thus, one gives, regarding 
every person mentioned in it, his “name,” “designation,” 
“abode,” “ parish,” “ county,” “acts of rebellion and circum- 
stances ;” and finally, “where they now are,” the last grue- 
some category including “lurking,” “ prison,” “ not known,” 
and “killed.” How careful the grim enumerators who com- 
piled these lists were, may be gathered from two entries re- 
lating to the “acts of rebellion and circumstances” of two 
men of secondary importance. Of the one, James Miller, a 
brewer, it is stated that he “was in the Mob at Perth on the 
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anniversary of his Majesty’s birth Day, fired on the Town’s 
people, and active in raising Lord Nairn’s Tenents into the 
Rebellion.” Of another, it is stated that he “assisted in 
opening the Post Bagg and reading the Letters, assisted in 
fraughting and supplying with provisions the Ship which 
carried off the Rebels to Bergen.” It has been asserted in 
many quarters of late that “shadowing ” is new, and that it is 
Irish. Yet surely there must have been something of the 
kind more than a hundred years ago in Scotland, when one 
man is placed in this political Index Expurgatorius because, 
among other things, he “pray’d for the prosperity of the 
Rebels, and shows himself on all occasions to be disaffected ;”» 
and another is similarly treated because he “ drank the Pre. 
tender’s health and his Son’s, and vaunted that he had got 
20 libs of their money.” 


Was the affair of the ’45 in reality a rising of the Highland 
clans? This question is raised rather than settled by the 
publication of this volume. The Rev. Walter Macleod, who 
supplies a very careful analysis of the lists, almost answers 
the query in the negative. Starting with the declaration 
that “by contemporary [or] later writers the movement is 
regarded, with little or no discrimination, as exemplifying, on 
the one hand the ignorance and barbarism of the High. 
landers, or on the other their heroic valour and devoted loyalty 
to a dethroned and exiled dynasty,” he emphasises such facts ag 
that of the surnames recorded in the List, considerably less than 
the half are Highland clan-names; that the persons denoted 
by them are not all from the clan-districts; and that the 
great bulk of the rebel force, or about two-thirds of it, is 
derived from about Dundee, Kincardine, Aberdeen, and 
other north-eastern parts, which are no more Highland than 
are Fifeandthe Lothians. “It will be observed;”’ Mr. Macleod 
proceeds almost triumphantly to note from the table of sur. 
names given, “that the Camerons, for instance, are reckoned 
at thirty-three clansmen. What has become of the eight 
hundred of that name, who cheered the uplifted standard at 
Glenfinnan? And where in these meagre rows of Celtic 
patronymics can the material be found of the famous clan- 
battalions, of which even the cautious Lord George Murray 
boasts?” Out of a total of a little over 2,500 names, the 
clan-names of all kinds amount to about 780. “ Absolutely 
complete,” Mr. Macleod allows, “the List is not; but from 
a comparison with other sources of information, it will 
be found that the omissions are probably few.” On the other 
hand, Lord Rosebery, in his preface, which is written with 
Macaulayan ease, and in some passages with Macaulayan 
decision, says that “the List is obviously deficient; that 
the districts named are not in the main purely Highland 
districts; that, however, Scotsmen north of the Forth 
would in 1745 be essentially Highlanders; and that, as 
a matter of fact, the eye-witnesses of the Pretender’s army 
speak of Highlanders, and nothing else,—that is, men who 
in garb and appearance and language, and, indeed, for all 
practical purposes, were Highlanders; indeed, in Home’s 
History of the Rebellion, p. 104, an eye-witness goes out of 
the way to say that all the Pretender’s followers at the Battle 
of Prestonpans were distinctively Highlanders.” Further, 
“against the general testimony, the fact that the majority of 
names in these lists are not purely Celtic cannot be allowed 
to prevail. It would rather seem to prove that clan- 
names were not so strictly adhered to as is generally 
supposed.” Undoubtedly, Lord Rosebery’s view will be, as 
it always has been, the popular one, and it is supported 
by the general belief, which it is certainly difficult to 
beat down, that Charles’s army was not 2,520, as in the 
List, but at least nine thousand before the Battle of 
Falkirk, and even at Culloden probably not less than eight 
thousand. On the other hand, perhaps, Lord Rosebery puts too 
much stress on the testimony of “eye-witnesses.” Many of 
these may, or rather must, have been panic-stricken; and a 
terrorised imagination would easily perform Falstaffian feats 
of arithmetic in regard to the Highlanders who, as Lord 
Rosebery says himself, “were to the English, barbarians who 
represented the unknown which is terrible.” Is Lord Rose- 
bery quite sure, too, that “Scotsmen north of the Tweed 
would in 1745 be essentially Highlanders”? What of the 
“ essentially ” Saxon colonies—‘“ Saxon,” of course, is used in 
the popular sense, not M. Du Chaillu’s—which were planted 
north of the Forth centuries before the ’45, and one of which 
took a leading part in that Battle of Harlaw, which, arresting 
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as it did a great invasion of the Lowlands, is almost as im- 
portant a landmark in Scotch history as Bannockburn itself ? 
The name of Wallace is not Celtic; and yet we find 
in the list of rebels in the Montrose district, the name 
of Patrick Wallace. He seems to have been a compara- 
tively important person, for he was Provost of Arbroath, 
and it is recorded against him that he “had a Commis" as 
Governour of Arbroath for the Rebels, raised and commanded 
two Companies of men in their service, and was active in 
Landing the French soldiers.” There is a John Brown, too, 
a tenant-farmer—that can hardly have been “essentially” a 
Highlander—who figures in the same list, and who “ carried 
arms as a lieut in Provost Patrick Wellace’s Company, 
and levied money for the Rebels.” It is impossible to believe 
that either Wallace or Brown was “ pressed ” into the service 
of the Chevalier. They, and many more in the same position, 
must have joined him voluntarily. The “Saxon” element in 
Scotland in 1745 may reasonably enough be argued to have 
comprised the persons engaged in business ; and it is signifi- 
cant that in one of Mr. Macleod’s tables, giving the trades of 
the rank and file of the rebels, “ merchants” stand as high as 
106; “weavers,” 84; and “ brewers and maltsters,” 58. 

The Official List of the Rebels in 1745 is very incomplete, 
but there remains the possibility—we do not say anything 
more than a possibility—that it is representative of Scotland. 
If so, it is only reasonable to argue that, except in Glasgow 
andthe West of Scotland, where the Covenanting spirit ran 
high, the Chevalier’s expedition received more support from 
the non-Celtic section of the population than has hitherto 
been allowed. Mr. Lecky, writing of the °45, has said :— 
“ When the Pretender endeavoured to rally the nation round 
his standard, the most seductive offer he could make was a 
promise that he would restore the old Parliament of Scotland. 
How much longer the discontent smouldered on it is im- 
possible to say. There was no such thing as popular suffrage 
or vote by ballot, and we can only glean from incidental 
notices the real sentiments of the people. It is impossible, 
however, not to be struck by the bitterness with which the 
Union was regarded, long after the Rebellion of 1745, by such 
a Scotchman as Smollett, and at a still later period by such 
a Scotchman as Sir Walter Scott.” There is reason to believe 
that the Union with England was as bitterly detested in the 
Lowlands, and by the population “ north of the Forth,” which 
is not “ essentially Highland,” as by the chiefs themselves. As 
things were, the ’45 was a sufficiently serious affair. “ In all 
probability,” Lord Rosebery truly says, “had Charles not 
retreated from Derby, ten thousand Frenchmen would have 
attempted a descent on Southern England and changed the 
face of our history.” What then might not have happened, 
if at Charles’s back there had been all Lowland Scotchmen dis- 
contented with a Union the advantages of which they did not 
yet perceive? But, happily for England, and still more for 
Scotland, the Stuarts were a doomed race, and the memories of 
the boot and the thumbscrew, of Lauderdale and Sharp and 
Graham of Claverhouse, prevented the really earnest and 
formidable section of the malcontents from throwing in their 
lot with Charles Edward. 





DR. O7DWYER AND HIS ASSAILANTS.* 


Tus excellent pamphlet, though written in French, and 
primarily addressed to French Catholics, deserves the careful 
attention of all who, whether they incline to Home-rule or 
not as the solution of Ireland’s difficulties, are opposed to the 
doing of evil that good may come. The cause of Home- 
rule may or may not be in itself indissolubly associated 
with the principles of Christianity, as Mr. Gladstone, 
Canon Wilberforce, and Mr. Labouchere agree in de- 
claring; but the hardiest of modern Jacobins would hesitate 
before claiming the undivided support of the Church for the 
methods by which it is sought to carry that cause to a 
triumphant issue. There are Home-rulers to be found even 
in the ranks of the Protestant clergy in Ireland; but with 
the death of Professor Galbraith, the species has become 
almost extinct. The Nonconformist Home-ruler is plentiful 
out of Ireland. Inside the island, we doubt whether he repre- 
sents more than a fractional per-centage of his community. 
There remains the Roman Catholic priesthood. Here un- 
doubtedly the great majority of the rank and file—drawn 
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mostly from the farming classes—are in avowed sympathy 
with the objects of the agitation. But it is significant that 
the higher one rises in the scale of preferment and education, 
the larger is the proportion of those who dissent more or 
less openly from the tactics advocated by the political leaders. 
Messrs. O’Brien and Dillon talk glibly of nine-tenths of 
the Episcopate being on their side. That may or may not 
be true of their general adhesion to the doctrine of Irish in- 
dependence. But if it is to be interpreted as implying that they 
approve of “ Boycotting ” and the “ Plan of Campaign,” we must 
respectfully decline to agree with these gentlemen’s arithmetic. 
In too many cases, the politic silence of the Irish prelates has 
been construed to indicate their application to the present case 
of the maxim, Vow populi, vow Dei. But as the servants of 
one who is known as the Vicar of Jesus Christ, their respect 
for this democratic adage must needs be somewhat shaken by 
the ever-present recollection of the case of Barabbas. 


The method adopted by the author of this little brochure is 
one which is rarely encountered in the region of controversy, 
and which is admirably adapted to inspire confidence in any 
impartial foreigner desirous of getting to the truth of the 
matter. Comment is reduced to a minimum, all acrimony or 
animosity is absent, copious references are made to unim- 
peachable authorities, and the result is a singularly lucid 
apercu of one of the latest developments of the Irish agitation- 
The author sets out with explanations of “ Boycotting”—as 
invented and expounded by Mr. Parnell, and commented upon 
by Mr. Gladstone and Father Cantwell—and of the “ Plan of 
Campaign.” Both of these, he reminds or informs his readers, 
have been declared illegal by the High Court of Justice in 
Treland ; while as regards the former, even the Nationalists 
themselves have admitted that, were it not urgently needed, 
it would indeed be a deadly sin. He then gives the actual 
text in Latin of the Papal Rescript of Pope Leo XIIL., by 
which these two methods of warfare were formally and 
authoritatively condemned in 1888, and thence proceeds to 
detail in the most dispassionate manner imaginable the 
history of Dr. O’Dwyer’s relations with the Nationalist 
leaders. The episode began with the letter addressed by the 
Bishop to his Archdeacon with regard to the Glensharrold 
Estate. He had already distinguished himself by his efforts to 
render the Rescript a living and not a dead letter throughout 
his diocese. He had striven his hardest, as an intermediary 
between the tenants and their landlords, to obtain for the 
former the best possible terms, and to combat the introduction 
of the “ Plan of Campaign ” at his very doors. The terms finally 
offered by the Judges of the Landed Estates Court commended 
themselves to him, and he published a masterly protest against 
the suicidal folly of refusing them, pointing out that while Mr. 
Parnell had actually advocated a Government loan to the land- 
lords to enable them to reduce rents of tenants under £50 per 
annum by 30 per cent., the tenants were now forbidden by the 
Nationalist leaders to refuse the same reduction, although no 
compensation whatever was to be given to the landlord! The 
publication of this letter was succeeded by the incident of Sir 
Lintorn Simmons’s mission, which had the strange effect of 
uniting the Nonconformist Radicals, Mr. Gladstone, and the 
most prominent Nationalist Members, in an attitude of 
antagonism towards the Papacy. This animosity culminated 
in Mr. Dillon’s violent onslaught on the Pope and Bishop 
O’Dwyer, in the House of Commons on July 11th last. To this 
the Bishop immediately replied in his letter dated Limerick, 
July 13th, in which he commented in terms of not unnatural 
indignation on the outrageous language used by Mr. Dillon 
with regard to the Pope. Mr. Dillon promptly denied that he 
had used the language complained of, but on being confronted 
with the report in the Freeman’s Journal, corroborated by 
that given in Hansard, took refuge in silence on that point. 
Efforts to procure a municipal vote of censure against the 
Bishop in Limerick having failed, the demonstration of 
August 24th was then organised, at which Messrs. Dillon and 
O’Brien were the principal speakers. The Roman Catholic 
clergy of the diocese were conspicuous by their absence, but 
a large concourse of people assembled to hear Mr. Dillon 
denounce the Bishop. The burden of his speech on this, as 
on other occasions, was, “No priest in politics!” Messrs. 
Dillon and O’Brien are unwearying in their protestations of 
devotion to the Holy See; but directly the Pope or any other 
minister takes exception, on purely moral grounds, to the 
methods by which they seek to effect the emancipation of 
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Ireland from her alleged oppressors, they take refuge in this 
convenient doctrine. The inconsistency of Mr. Dillon may be 
measured by his appeal to Bishop O’Dwyer, if he objected to 
the methods of the agitation, to produce a better plan of his own. 
At one moment, he accuses the Bishop of meddling in politics ; 
at the next, he invites him to enter thearena. The rank and file 
of the priesthood are, unfortunately, nearly all of them “ priests 
in politics.” They not only sympathise with the end in view, but 
they openly eulogise on public platforms the means adopted by 
theagitators. But if a Bishop claims half the liberty accorded 
to his subordinates, he is at once overwhelmed with abuse. 
Surely Mr. Dillon, in his calmer moments, must have realised 
what a two-edged sword this maxim is in his hands. 

Such a pamphlet as this on the case of Dr. O’Dwyer, if 
widely disseminated on the Continent, cannot fail to open the 
eyes of Mr. Gladstone’s portion of the “ civilised world” as to 
the agencies by which the Nationalist leaders seek to effect 
the political and social regeneration of Ireland. Mr. Dillon 
declared, in a speech quoted on p. 55, that the present move- 
ment had done more in ten years to elevate the social character 
of the Irish people than all the generous sacrifices of the 
previous five hundred years. Most Catholic Unionists are, on 
the other hand, inclined to believe that the agitation has exerted 
a deplorably demoralising influence on the national character. 
There are plenty of materials in this pamphlet to enable an 
intelligent foreigner to come to a conclusion on this burning 
question. 





EDMUNDS ON PATENTS.* 

In mere point of size, Mr. Lewis Edmunds’s work on The Law 
and Practice of Letters Patent for Inventions fairly dwarfs 
everything of the kind that has appeared before. Indeed, it 
contains as much printed matter as any two or three of its 
predecessors together. But if it is the most bulky, it is also 
the most comprehensive treatise on the subject, every side of 
which is thoroughly gone into. The Patents Acts, 1885-88, 
have naturally brought forth a whole crop of treatises; but 
the authors have contented themselves with editing the 
statutes, which deal mainly with procedure, and leave the 
substantive law almost entirely untouched. In fact, as 
Mr. Edmunds remarks, there has been no really exhaustive 
examination of the subject since Hindmarch published his 
excellent work in 1846, and in the meantime the law has been 
expanded and developed on all sides by judicial decision. 

On the historical branch of his subject, which has con- 
siderable interest for lay as well as legal readers, Mr. Edmunds 
is commendably full. Few probably, besides lawyers, are 
aware that a modern patent still remains an exercise by the 
Crown of the right to grant monopolies which gave rise to 
such trouble in the reigns of Elizabeth and James. The 
statute of James which abolished monopolies as a whole, re- 
served to the Crown the right to grant them to inventors for 
the term of fourteen years or under. In spite of the reserva- 
tions, however, patents seem for a long time to have been 
looked on askance both by the Courts and the public, and 
it was not until the great industrial revival at the close of 
the last century that the patentee’s right to be considered 
a public benefactor was fully allowed. The number of 
applications for patents has now risen to nearly twenty 
thousand annually, and the number actually granted to more 
than ten thousand, and though many of these, it is to be 
feared, are not much more practical than the first recorded in 
our books, which was granted by Edward III. to two friars and 
two aldermen for the manufacture of the philosopher’s stone, it 
would be difficult to exaggerate their importance in our modern 
industrial life. 

The immense increase in the number of patents granted is 
partly due to the increased facilities afforded by recent legisla- 
tion. But down to 1852, the old absurd method which provoked 
the satire of Dickens in his History of a Patent, was allowed 
to continue in full force. Mr. Edmunds describes how the 
application was handed in at the Home Office, and sent first 
to the Law Officers, then back to the Home Office, then on to 
the Patent Bill Office, then again to the Home Office, then 
successively to the Signet Office, the Privy Seal Office, 
the Patent Office, and the Lord Chancellor’s Office, and 
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F.G.8., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law; assisted by A. Wood Renton, 
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the necessary formalities were not even then complete, 
Coke justified this cumbersome procedure as designed by 
prudent antiquity to the end that nothing might pass the 
Great Seal that was inconvenient or against the law; but itg 
chief recommendation was that it afforded a pretext for the 
exaction of a heavy fee at each of the above stages. Under 
this enlightened system, a patent for the United Kingdom 
cost some £500 in all. The fees were greatly reduced in 1852, 
and again in 1883. A patent for the full term of fourteen 
years may now be obtained at a cost of £154 in fees, and this 
is spread out over the whole term. The fee for taking out the 
patent is only £4, but a renewal fee of £50 is payable within 
four years, and a further renewal fee of £100 within eight 
years, or these fees may be satisfied by a number of annual 
payments. The advantage of this system is that the initia] 
cost is comparatively trifling, and that if the invention does 
not answer, the inventor can avoid further expense by simply 
letting his patent lapse. 

Mr. Edmunds’s book contains a collection of all the statutes, 
rules, and orders relating to the subject, which will be of great 
service to the practitioner. The Patent Rules of the present 
year, the Law Officers’ Rules relating to appeals from the 
Comptroller, the Privy Council Rules as to the revocation and 
confirmation of patents, and the Register of Patent Agents 
Rules, are all set out in full, as well as all the statutes on the 
subject that have ever been in force. The Appendix of Forms 
is also very full in regard to application for patents and every 
manner of patent litigation; but the precedents for the sale 
and mortgage of patent rights are rather meagre. The Inter. 
national Convention of 1883, and some account of Foreign 
and Colonial patent laws, are alsoincluded. This large amount 
of formal matter fills nearly half the book, and is chiefly 
responsible for its bulk. Mr. Edmunds’s own work is seen 
chiefly in the chapters on the subject-matter of “ Letters 
Patent,” “Infringement,” and “'The Action of Infringement.” 
So far as we have been able to examine it, it appears to 
be founded on a careful study of the authorities, and 
to be both clear and accurate. While correctly stating 
the effect of the different decisions, Mr. Edmunds has not 
always sufficiently weighed their authority. For instance, 
he accepts unquestioningly, as self-evident, the decision of 
Mr. Justice Kekewich that where an inventor has been com- 
pelled to reduce the price of his invention, in order not to 
be undersold by an infringer, he cannot recover the loss so 
sustained as part of the damages for infringement. The 
Court of Appeal have since taken a different view. It would, 
however, be too much to quarrel with Mr. Edmunds for not 
anticipating their decision. Actual use is, of course, the only 
really sufficient and conclusive test of a legal text-book; but 
we think that Mr. Edmunds’s work bids fair to be the most 
satisfactory, as it is the most comprehensive and painstaking, 
treatise on the subject. In writing it, the author has been 
assisted by Mr. A. Wood Renton, whose share in the work is 
suitably acknowledged by placing his name on the title-page. 
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The Song of Hiawatha. By H. W. Longfellow. Illustrated 
by F. Remington. (Sampson Low.)—This edition of Hiawatha is 
admirably printed, and the pen-and-ink drawings at the side of 
the letterpress, illustrating Indian faces, clothes, weapons, and 
pottery, are exceedingly good. Some of the larger illustrations 
do not attract us. They are intended to give the reader accurate 
ideas of Red Indians and the scenes amid which they live, and 
their effect is to take some of the poetry out of Hiawatha by sug- 
gesting how much Longfellow must have read into his savages. 
He was relating a legend, not describing an occurrence, and so 
much actuality lowers the imagination by jarring with the im- 
pression created by the verses. One or two of the more weird 
designs are very striking; but this savage is not the Hiawatha of 
our thought, and still less is Minnehaha, his bride. The edition, 
however, is a pleasing one to possess, and a perfect one to read. 
Etyma Latina. By Edward Ross Wharton, M.A. (Rivingtons.) 
—Mr. Wharton cannot expect to find an implicit following on the 
part of the students whom he addresses in this book, but he will 
certainly find gratitude. It is a courageous, sometimes, we may 
say, a too courageous effort to deal with the subject. In the first 
place, he shirks nothing. There are, he says, 4,320 words in Latin 
literature, taking the death of Trajan as the latest limit, that 
need etymological explanation. (But does not much of Juvenal lie 
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beyond this limit?) Of these, he deals with 3,055, being those 
found in sixteen authors of the first rank. The results of his in- 
vestigations may be thus stated : There are—(1), 1,130 “inherited” 
words,—i.e., “manufactured” words having cognates in other 
languages of the same family; (2), 930 derivatives or compounds 
of these; (3), 615 “imported” words, borrowed, i.e., from other 
languages ; (4), 380 that cannot be classified. Sometimes he is, 
we think, a little paradoxical, as when he says: “‘ Verbs indo, abdo, 
&c., are (except credo) formed from adjectives. So condo is from 
condus, ‘one who lays up.’” Why invent these non-existent 
adjectives ? 

Mashal. By the Rev. Castle Cleary. (Elliot Stock.)—Mr. Cleary 
thinks, and writes this book to prove, among other things, that 
some at least of the poetry of the Bible was written in hexameters. 
That is a thesis which we leave to Hebrew scholars. He gives a 
translation of various poems, putting the Hebrew, in English 
transliteration, on the right-hand page. 

Incurable. By Paul Heyse. Translated by Mrs. H. W. Eve. 
(D. Nutt.)—A young lady, whose uncomfortable position at home 
is hinted at rather than described, is induced by an ingenious 
stratagem of her doctor to try a complete change of scene. At 
the risk of spoiling the interest of the story, we may say that she 
is made to believe that she is “incurable.” Nothing short of 
believing this could have induced her to go. When she does 
believe it, she finds a freedom which she would not have thought 
possible. This situation makes an admirable study in Herr 
Heyse’s hands. Mrs. Eve’s translation does full justice to it. 

The Country Clergyman and his Work. By the Rev. Herbert 
James. (Macmillan and Co.)—This volume is a reprint of six 
lectures delivered at Cambridge to candidates for holy orders, 
their special subject being “ Pastoral Work in the Country.” Of 
this, many, perhaps most, candidates know very little. The son 
of a country parson knows something, so should the son of a 
squire, though fewer of these take orders than did thirty years 
ago. The town-bred man is entirely ignorant, while of the needs 
of the urban population he probably has some notion. The con- 
dition of the country, too, is changing. In not a few parishes 
there is not a farmer left. These and other facts give a peculiar 
interest and value to Mr. James’s book. Himself a country 
parson, he knows well what he is talking about. He knows the 
evil; he has at least ideas about the remedies. One prevalent 
notion he wisely corrects. The countryman is slow, but he is not 
stupid. He is not victimised by that minute subdivision of labour 
which does so much to counteract the advantages of town life. 
We venture to say that in shrewdness and practical wisdom, the 
talk of a railway-carriage full of rustics will be more than a 
match for what one hears from the corresponding class on 
a metropolitan line. Preaching, visiting, schools, parochial 
organisation, are the chief subjects on which Mr. James enlarges. 
In all he descends upon particulars. To follow him would carry 
us far beyond our province. We must content ourselves with 
a general commendation. This commendation we would make 
special as to the part which refers to the village lads. This 
class is often the despair of the country parson. It is heart- 
breaking to see the obedient, well mannered schoolboy turn 
almost instantaneously into the rude “hobbledehoy ” who seems 
te have no respect for God or man, About him, too, Mr. James 
has something practical and, we should hope, effectual to suggest. 

The Presidential Armies of India. By the late Colonel S. Rivett- 
Carnac. (W. H. Allen and Co.)—Colonel Rivett-Carnac’s work 
has been edited and supplemented by Colonel Lawrie, the author 
of “Our Burmese War.” This gentleman holds strong views as 
to the necessity of a more complete organised system of military 
defence in India, a system in which voluntary enrolment should 
have its proper place. “Every European in the country should 
have some military training about him.” The Parsee community, 
too, should be encouraged to form military organisations. The 
Parsees are bound to be loyal to our raj, for they would infallibly 
be crushed if it were to disappear. The original work here is 
mainly historical. In this respect it will be found a useful sup- 
plement to works that deal with Indian history. The notes 
supply much information about various corps belonging to the 
armies, and other cognate matter, and there are some useful 
appendices. 

The Mystery of God. By T. Vincent Tymms. (Elliot Stock.) 
—We are glad to receive a “fourth and cheaper edition ” of this 
book. Described as “a consideration of some intellectual 
hindrances to faith,’ it seems to have been very successful in 
fulfilling its purpose. Mr. Tymms takes up a rational, and there- 
fore tenable position, by refusing to claim verbal infallibility for 
the Bible; but he is not one of those who seek to conciliate the 
enemy by giving up what is really essential to belief. 

Aunt Abigail Dykes. By Lieutenant-Colonel George Randolph, 
U.S.A. (Chatto and Windus.)—This interminable story, twice 





the length of any other we have ever tried to read, and concerned 
with the deeds and sufferings of innumerable persons in “ Wayne- 
ville District of Darlington, South Carolina,” U.S.A., is a curiosity 
in its way. ‘The product of a rough soldier’s pen,” as its author 
describes it in his preface, is the last kind of book we should 
expect to come up to Macaulay’s celebrated description of the 
ponderous literary production of Dr. Nares; but Colonel Ran- 
dolph beats the Doctor, for there is no summarising him. This 
amazing production, in which time and space are ignored, strange 
people pop up and down in phantasmagorian fashion, appearing 
undesired and vanishing unregretted, and pages of reflection and 
declamation all about nothing occur constantly, is dedicated to the 
Russian Arch-Duke Alexis, in remembrance of a wild ride across 
“the plains” which the author shared with him. Should his 
Imperial Highness ever read the story through, he will be quite 
ready for a second wild ride anywhere, at the end of it. 


Booxs REcEtveD.—Domleight, not Domlet. By Rev. F. T. 
Bramston. (Skeffington.) The Magnificat. By H. P. Liddon, 
D.D. (Rivingtons.)——By-Paths of English Church History. By 
Rev. C. Hole, B.A.—Doctrina Pastoralis. By R. F. L. Blunt, 
D.D. (S.P.C.K.)——Shakespeare’s Macbeth. By K. Deighton. 
(Macmillan and Co.)——Herr Cherrytree’s Prose and Poetry. By 
Herr Cherrytree. (J. B. Alden, New York.)——Spinoza. By 
W. J. Collins, B.Sc. (Meyers, Brooks, and Co., Enfield.) —-The 
Ethical Teaching of Froebel. (Kegan Paul and Co.)——Lays of 
Common Life. By W. Toynbee. (Remington.)——Crustula. 
Edited by E. A. Wells, M.A. (Rivingtons.)——The Great Fifty 
Days. (Griffith, Farran, and Co.)\——Life Echoes. By Lilith Ellis. 
(T. Murby.)——The Lesser Hours of the Sarum Breviary. (Sonnen- 
schein.)——Prince Dorus. By Charles Lamb. (Field and Tuer.)—— 
Merlin: a Dramatic Poem. By R. M. Fullarton. (W. Blackwood 
and Sons.) ——Platonis Euthyphro. By J. Adam, M.A. (Cambridge 
University Press.) ——A Selection from Hsop’s Fables, in Verse. By 
G. H. Armitstead, B.A. (T. Watson, Leeds.) ——Oudar the Just. 
By S. S. Woodall. (J. Nisbet and Co.) Rhigas Pheraios. By 
Mrs. Edmonds. (Longmans.)——The Psychic Life of Micro- 
Organisms. By A. Binet. (The Open Court Publishing Company, 
Chicago.)——Eleusis: a Poem. (Chicago.)——Joshua. By @G. 
Ebers. (Tauchnitz.) Themes and Variations. By Mrs. J. G. 
Wilson. (Griffith, Farran, and Co.)——The Prelude to Modern 
History. By J. E. Symes, M.A. (Rivingtons.)——Agnostic 
Fallacies. By Rev. J. Reid Howatt. (Nisbet.) 

Magazines, Erc.—We have received the following for 
November :—No. 1 of the Critical Review (Clark), the Theological 
Monthly, the Anglican Church Magazine, the Homiletic Magazine, the 
Review of Reviews, the Forum, the Arena. 
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Allen (G.), The Great Taboo, cr 870 ..............0004- 
Allingham (E.), New and Original Poems, cr 8vo -(Reeves & Turner) 4/0 
Anglomanias, The, 12mo. (Cassell & Co.) 4/0 
Arabian Nights, from the Text of Jonathan Scott, 4 vols, 12mo...(Pickering) 21/0 
Austin (8.), Little Princess Angel, Or 8V0...............:ceceecseceeseseeeees! (W. Smith) 5/0 
Balch (K.), Glimpses of Old English Homes, imp. 8vo .. ..(Macmillan) 14/0 
Ball (W. W. R.), Elementary Algebra, RR gii a csncatd a6 Camb. Univ. Press) 4/6 
Beet (J. A.), Commentary on the Ephesians, cr 8vo...(Hodder & ea 7/6 
Debord (A, J. F.), Philosophy of Preaching, cr 8vo (Dickenson) 3/6 
Briggs (Wi) )» ee of a _— Salt, cr 8vo...... 2/0 
Buckley (A. B.), Through Magic Glasses, cr 8vo .. (Stanford) 6/0 
Bullock (C. ie The Sisters: Reminiscences of F.R. & M.V.E. Havergal (Bullock) 3/6 

Bywater (J.), Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics, 4to Frowde) 10/6 
Cameron (J.), Freedom through Faith, cr = ee (Hodder & Stoughton) 2, 
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Cherubini, by F. J. Crowest (Great Musicians), cr 8vo ..... 3,0 
Dearlove 743, Tables for Working Speed of Cables, cr 8vo /0 
De Gonconrt (E. and J.), Sister Philomeme, cr 8vo Rou! os 3/6 
Douglas (J. C. M.), Six Intermediate Minor Prophets, cr 8vo (T. & T. Clark) 1/6 
ee ee aa aaa (Smith & Elder) 16/0 
Echoes of Two Little Voices, by “‘ G. M. 8.,” cr 8vo ...(Hodder & Stoughton) 1/6 
Eliot (C. N. E.), A Finnish Grammar, cr 8¥0 Licsacianndasceiicnssieesiasiatmaiibianiale (Frowde) 10/6 


Fenn (G. M.), Syd Belton, cr 8vo .............. 
Fitzgerald (P.), Music- Hall Land, 8vo ....... 
Ford (G.), Pixie and Hillhouse Farm, er 8y 
Fullerton (W.), Architectural Examples i in Brick and ‘Stone, 4to pon) 15/0 
Gallienne (R. Le), Some Characteristics of George Meredith (Elkin iiathows) 7/6 
Garnett (C.), Mad John Binleigh, cr 8V0.............cceeecee-cesssseseeese (P: 
Gerrare (W. de Rufini’s Legacy, cr 8vo 
Glazebrook (M. G.), Lessons from Old Testament, cr 8vo i 
Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister, Introduction by E. Dowden, LL.D., 12mo (Stott) 2/6 
p emmy (L.), Our Destiny, Cr SV0...........0.ccsescceecessesecees 
Gunn (X.), Lg rey of Magnetism and Electricity, 12m 
Harries (J.), Does God Break His Pledge ? cr 8vo ........... 
Jerome (J. K.), Told After Supper, I vecoscckathichcates 
Laurie (A.), New York to Brest in Seven Hours, 8v0 ............ 
Liddell (B.), Golden Censor, 120 .se.......ceccecseceeceeceecescenceecerees ‘\(Longmans) 3/6 
Lightfoot (J. B.), Apostolic Fathers, Vol. I., 2 parts, Sites (Macmillan) 32/0 
Lloyd (W. W.), Sketches of Indian Life, folio (Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
Luckock (H.), Intermediate State between Death and Judgment(Longmans) 6/0 
Mathieson (G. ), Spiritual Development, cr 8V0 ..........06....c000000+ (Blackwood) 5/0 
Meyer (F. B.), Joseph Beloved, &., cr 8vo ..... ..(Morgan & Scott) 2/6 
Miserrima: a Narrative Poem, 12M0.....0-.000-. (Griffith & Farran) 2/0 
Norris (N. E.), Marcia, 3 vols. Or 8V0...............-sessecccsessecceetesseereeeee (Murray) 31/6 
Official Report of the Church Congress, 189), 8V0 ..........cc-seccesseeee (Bemrose) 10/6 
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Padmanji (B.), Once Hindu, now Christian, Cr 8V0 .10.....0000 ceeeeeeeees (Nisbet) 2/0 

Parkharst (C. H.), Blind Man’s Creed, cr 8vo .......... (Dickenson) 3/6 
Parkhurst (C. H.), The Pattern in the Mount, cr 8vo (Dickenson) 3/6 
Peddie (J.), Racing for Gold, cr 870 ....++....cccceceeeeeees carers) 2/6 
Pinkerton (8. H.), Theoretical Mechanics, 12mo ...... (Blac 2/0 


Pitman (J.), Biography of, by T. Allan Reed, er 8vo.........(G@riffith & ee 3/6 
Prinsep (Val), Virginie, 3 vols. ME IND Liat anaacsciatuidiincetasersaxtaauciel (Longmans) 25/6 
Roberts (D.), A Letter from Heaven, Cr 8V0.....0-s0c0e.csssessessersereeees (E. Stock) 5/0 
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Romance of Real Life, 4to............. .(R.T.S. 
Sadler on F.), Epistle of Titus, i2mo i (Bell eo 
Salwey Assce. (E. R.), Light Railways, Sy nm) 5/0 
Samantha among the Brethren, by Josiah A’ & Lock) 5/0 
Simcox (W. H.), Writers of the ‘New Testament, 12mo (Hodder % “Stoughton) 2/6 
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Smith (G.), A Modern Apostle: A. M. Somerville, = D. 
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Smith (G. A.), Book of Isaiah, Vol. II., 8vo...... ...(Hodder & —— - 
Stockwell (T. H.), Our Dead, cr 8vo... E. Stoc 

Stuart (E. , Kestell of Greyston, cr 8y Harst & Biante} si6 
Sturrock (J. B.), Peter Brough, a Paisley P’ dner) 3/6 
Swift (E. "3 Spiritual Law in the Natural World, cr &vo (E. Stock) 5/0 
Visible God ipl and our Relation to Him, &e.,. er 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Von Cleve (B. F.), English and American Mechanic, OL BVO ....c0.seccveee 8 9/0 
Watt (D.G.), Preacher’s Homiletical Commentary : Ezekiel, 5 Bickerton) 7/6 
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Whiting (M. B.), Come unto Me, 4to ( 
Wills (F.), Lay Sermons for Practical People, cr 8vo riffith & geet 
Worsley (H.), The Dawn of the English Reformation, ee. seaeseae ....(E. Stock) 
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NOTICE.—In future, the INDEx to the “SpxctatTor” will be 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 














Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 
“| 'IBERTY” LIBERTY and CO. 
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ART WINTER NOVELTIES 
FABRICS | BRIDESMAIDS’, BALL, 
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LIBERTY and CO., REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 
CARDINAL & HARFORD, 
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ORIENTAL CARPETS. 
Catalogues free on application. 
LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTING 


MANSIONS, PRIVATE HOUSES, &c. 


Special Attention paid to Temporary Installations for Dances, &c. 
Inquiries invited. Estimates free, 
WOODHOUSE & RAWSON UNITED, Limited, 
88 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 

Where a Model Installation can be seen at Work. 


CITY OF LONDON 
TEA COMPANY. 


Thirty years’ reputation for excellence and real cheapness. Teas of really de- 
sirable quality, ls. 4d., 1s. 6d., 1s. 8d., 1s. 10d. ORANGE PEKOKS of the most 
delicious growths of India, Ceylon, and China, at market prices. Samples and 


catalogue post-free, 
Six pounds and upwards supplied carriage-paid. Chests containing 20 lb., 
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OUR EYES. 
Just published, TENTH EDITION, Rewritten and Greatly Enlarged, 
with many Additional Illustrations. 


OUR EYES, 


And How to Preserve Them, from Infancy to Old Age. 
With Special Information about Spectacles, 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., &. 
With 70 Illustrations, 16th Thousand, price 1s., cloth. 
PRESS NOTICE. 


** The success of the book seems thoroughly well deserved......This is a most 
useful volume.”—Spectator. 


CHATTO and WINDDS, Piccadilly, London, W., and all Booksellers, 
Sent free for 1s. 2d. by the Author, JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C, 


208 pp., crown 8ve, 3s, 6d. 
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IN DIALECT, AND OUT OF IT. By JONES BROWN. 














London: REEVES and TURNER, 196 Strand, W.C. 





** Familiar in millions of mouths as any household word.”—The Times, 


APOLLINARIS. 


“The Queen of Table Waters.” 


“IN 1873, the NUMBER of BOTTLES FILLED and EXPORTED was a 
little under 2,000,000. LAST YEAR the NUMBER was nearly 16,000,000.” 


** FILLING went on at the RATE of 90,000 A DAY.” 


“THESE FIGURES ARE GIGANTIO,” 
—Times, September 20th, 1890. 
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London Office : 28 CORNHILL, E.C. 
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LIFE AND FIRE. 
Perfect Security ! 
Low Premiums! 
ENGLAND Liberal Conditions! 
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INSTITUTION. 
OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 


Heap OFFICE. 
9 and 10 KING STREBT, 

COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
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Cheapside, London, E.C. 
be admitted in September, 1891, For Competition, the Secretary of State 
will offer Ten eo erga in the Indian Public Works Dept., and Two in the 
Indian Telegraph Dept.—For particulars, apply the SEC RETARY, at the College, 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 
GOWER STREET, W.C. 

The Council will shortly proceed to APPOINT a QUAIN STUDENT in 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE. Candidates (who must have 
attended for at least three terms one or more classes in English at the College) 
should forward their ee enero to the Secretary by December Ist. They 
should give particulars of their College Course, and, if any, distinctions gained at 
the Universities or elsewhere. The value of the Studentship i is £150 per annum, 

J. M. HO RSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 


IOCESAN TRAINING COLLEGE, RIPON.—The 
office of PRINCIPAL of the above College will be VACANT at Christmas, 
Candidates must be Graduates, in Priest’s Orders, not less than 30 years of age; 
a married man preferred. The Principal will be expected to act as Chaplain, 
and will be responsible for the Religious Instruction and Management of the 
Students. He will superintend the whole educational work of the institution, 
and will, as Secretary, conduct the correspondence and keep the accounts. He 
will receive a stipend of £300 (without residence), and will not be permitted to 
hold any other appointment.— pplications must be sent, before November 25th, 
to the Rev. Canon BADCOOK, Ripon. 


K ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Valuable Exhibi- 

tions to Universities. Special Classes arranged for Army a 
ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS in DECEMBER.—Apply, 
Rev. T. FIELD (late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Aenishanelaaonee 
at Harrow), Head-Master, 


AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 

BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 

years of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &c. Healthy situation. 

Playground adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provestsof Eton 
one King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c. 


QT. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


HE COLONIAL COLLEGE 
FARMS (Limited), 
Hollesley Bay, Suffolk. 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 
The College owns and farms a fine Seaside Estate of 1,330 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR, 


pre SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 
Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable Educational 
HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Gardenand full-sized tennis-court. Numbers limited, 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY. 
The LENT TERM will BEGIN on JANUARY 13th. EXAMINATION for 
ENTRANCE only on DECEMBER 16th and 17th. 
For Prospectus, forms of entry, and further particulars, apply to 
J. L, CLIFFORD SMITH, Secretary. 
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OYAL “STATESTICAL SOCIETY. 


The FIRST ORDINARY MEETING of the present Session will be HELD on 
TUESDAY, November 18th, 1890, at the ROYAL SCHOOL of MINES, 28 
Jermyn Street, S.W., at 7.45 P-Ds when the President, FREDERIC JOHN 
MOUAT, Esq , M.D., LL.D., will deliver an Inaugural Address, 


ING EDWARD the SIXTH’S SCHOOL, BIRMING- 
HAM.—GIRL’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, ASTON.—WANTED, after 
Christmas, an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS for a Junior Class, Special Subjects: 
Arithmetic and Elocution. Salary, £80 per annum.—Forms of application and 
further particulars may be obtained on application to the SECRETARY, King 
Edward’s School, New Street, Birmingham, to whom applications and copy- 
testimonials should be sent on or before November 25th inst. 
Birmingham, November, 1890. 


INTER in ITALY.—A LADIES’ READING and 

TRAVELLING PARTY (limited) is about to be formed, to Study 

History and the History of Art, combined with Visits to Art Galleries and 

Antiquities in Rome and Florence.—‘ No, 82,” Keith and Co., Advertising 
Agents, Edinburgh. 


R. W. P. FRITH, R.A., has VACANCIES for TWO 

more PUPILS at his Studios, where he imparts a sound Art Education to 

male and lady students. Mode!s provided.—Address, Ashenhurst, Sydenham 
Rise, Forest Hill. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS.— 

There will be an ELECTION to FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS (two of £80, 

one of £50, and one of £40), on FRIDAY, July 17th, 1891, open to boys under 

the age of 140n January Ist, 1891.—For further information, apply to the Rev. 
the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


RANCE—PRIVATE TUITION.—Dr. KELLER, who 
has had many years’ experience with English pupils, and is assisted by 
English Tutors (Wrangler), receives a LIMITED NUMBER of PUPILS, 
Special attention to Modern Languages, preparation for Army, University, 
Commerce. Great recent success. Good house, large grounds, 43 Rue Mazagran, 
Elbeuf, Normandy.—Particulars, with Prospectus, on application to Messrs. 
ASKIN, GABBITAS, and THRING, 38 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, London, W. 
—Dr. Keller will be in London at Christmas, 


AUSANNE (Switzerland)—A FEW YOUNG MEN, 
desirous of learning French, can be received in the family of M. ASTIE, 
Professor of Divinity and Mental Philosophy. References: Rev. R, 8. Ashton, 
Evan, Cont. Society, 13 Blomfield Street, London Wall, London; Mrs. Daly 
Cocking, 16 Powis Square, Brighton. 


ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for 
SCHOOL TEACHERS, &c. 
PresipEnt—The Right Hon. Lord ABERDARE. 
CHAIRMAN—The Rev. T. W. SHARPE, H.M. Chief Senior Inspector. 
Vicr-CuainMan—The Hon, E. L. STANLEY. 

Ladies desirous of being Trained for High-School or Kindergarten work, can be 
received into the Maria Grey College, and prepared by Lectures and Class-Teaching 
under supervision, to pass the Cambridge Teachers’, the Cambridge Higher Local, 
or the National Frébel Union Examinations. 

In January, 1891, a Course in preparation for the London Teachers’ Diploma 
will be given for Graduates of the London University. 

All particulars from the PRINCIPAL, 5 Fitzroy Street, W. 


YDENHAM COLLEGE for LADIES, SYDENHAM, S.E. 
—A high-class and well-established SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GEN- 
TLEMEN. English and foreign resident governesses. London Professors in daily 
attendance for Literature, Science, Music, Painting, &. Dancing, Calisthenics, 
Swimming, and Sléjd Carpentry taught. Special arrangements made with parents 
and guardians of children resident in India,—Prospectuses from the Principal, 
Miss SPARROW, M.C.P. 























HIGH 








ARDINAL NEWMAN MEMORIAL FUND. 


At the request of the Council of the Catholic Union of Great Britain, the 
following gentlemen have consented to act as the Committee of the Cardinal 
Newman Memorial Fund :— 

*The DUKE of NORFOLK, E.M., K.G. (Chairman). 
*Mr. T. W. Allies,K.C.S.G. *Mr. W.S. Lilly, Hon. Sec. 
The Earl of Ashburnham. The Very Rev. Father Lockhart. 
Mr. J. Bellasis, The Very Rev. Canon Macmallen, 
The Bishop of Birmingham. | Mr. Justice Mathew. 
Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, Bart. | The Right Hon. Henry Matthews, M.P. 
Dr. G. Vernon Blunt. Professor St. George Mivart, F.R.S. 
*The Very Rev. Father Sebastian | The Very Rev. Gerald Molloy, 
Bowden. | The Lord Morris. 
Mr. F. CO. Burnand. | The Very Rev. Canon Murnane. 
The Marquis of Bute, K.T. | Dr. J. W. Ogle. 
The Lord Clifford. | The Rev. the Provost of Oriel College, 


Sir Charles Clifford, Bart. | Oxford. 
The Lord Coleridge. | Mr. J. H. Pollen. 
The Rev. Father Coleridge, S.J. | Col. Lenox Prendergast. 


Mr. Justice Day. 

The Earl of Denbigh. 
The Dean of Durham. 
The Lord Emly. 


Mr. F. W. Reynolds, 

| The Marquis of Ripon, K.G. 

| The Bishop of Salford. 

c Sir F. Sandford, K.0.B. 

The Bishop of Emmaus. Capt. the Lord Edmund Talbot. 

Mr. T. Gaisford. The Hon. and Right Rev. Mgr. Talbot, 
The Right Rev. Mer. Gilbert. | The Lord Tennyson. 

*The Viscount Halifax, | *The Rev. the President of Trinity Col- 
Mr. J. B. Hardman, lege, Oxford. 

The Bishop of Hexham and Newcastle, | Mr. Aubrey de Vere. 

The Lord Herries, *Mr. Wilfrid Ward, 

*Mr. R. H. Hutton, Mr. R. Ward. 

Col. the Lord Ralph Kerr, C.B. Sir Frederick Weld, G.0.M.G. 
Alderman Stuart Knill, K.S.G. | The Cardinal Archbishop of West- 
Sir Frederic Leighton, Bart., P.R.A. | minster. 

Mr. David Lewis, The Rev. Father Wilberforce. 

* Those denoted by an asterisk form the Executive Sub-Committee. 

The Objects of the Fund are :— 

(1.) A Statue to Cardinal Newman, on a site to be determined hereafter. 

_ (2.) A Pecuniary Provision for maintaining a high standard of education 
in the Oratory School, founded by Cardinal Newman himself at Edgbaston: a 
work particularly dear to his heart, and for whose well-being and per- 
manence he expressed the most anxious solicitude. 

(3.) To promote and perpetuate the study of Cardinal Newman’s works by 
the endowment of a Scholarship or Prize, or otherwise. The benefits of the 
scheme will be open to persons of every religious profession. 

Subscribers are at liberty to allot their subscriptions to any one, or more, of 
these objects. In the absence of such allotment by subscribers, it will be made 
by the Committee. 

Subscriptions may be paid to the account of the Cardinal Newman Memorial 
Fund at the London Joint Stock Bank, Pall Mall Branch; to the Duke of 
Norfolk, Norfolk House, St. James’s Square, S.W.; to the Very Rev. Gerald 
Molloy, 86 Stephen’s Green, Dublin; to Mr. R. H. Hutton, Crossdeep Lodge, 
Twickenham, S.W.; or to Mr. W. S. Lilly, 10 Duke Street, St. James’s, 8.W.; 
and will be duly acknowledged in the public prints. 

All communications should be addressed to W.S. LILLY, Esq, 10 Duke Street, 
St. James’s, London. 


EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, near Reading.—Head- 
Master: BENJAMIN TOWNSON, M.A. Camb., B.A. Lond.—This School 
has been established with the Sanction of the Yearly Meeting of the Society of 
Friends, and under the management of members of that body, for the purpose of 
providing an education not inferior to that given at the leading Public Schools, 
with a Classical and Modern side. 
Terms, 35 guineas per term.—Applications should be addressed to the HEAD- 
MASTER, Leighton Park School, Reading. 
RMY, MILITIA, CIVIL SERVICE.—Dr. KLEIN, 
M.A., and Mr. ROBERTS PREPARE PUPILS for above. Successes 
include lst, 3rd, 6th, &c., Sandhurst; 5th, 9th, &c., Woolwich ; llth, 16th, &c., 
Indian Civil; five Firsts for Student Interpreterships and Ceylon Civil Service, 
Boarding arrangements. Special Clas:es for London Matric. and Bar Exams.— 
978 Regent Street, W. 

















AUTUMN and WINTER at 
8ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. CENTRAL and 
SHELTERED—OPPOSITE PIER—is 
THE GRAND HOTEL. 
HOME COMFORT. Electric Light. Lift. Table 
d’Hote at 7. Separate tables. 


Tariff of the MANAGER. 


West Pier. 
Sea-Water Service. 


EDFORD 
BRIGHTON. 





Old-Established. Unequalled in Situation. Opposite 


GEORGE HECKFORD, Manager. 


HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 


HOTEL 


Spacious Coffee and Reading Rooms. | Paid-up Capital .............cccccsseres £1,500,000 
Great variety of excellent Wines. TG TIE recncnsscisasntanrctacisscons 1,000,000 
Moderate Tariff, Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 








BYDEOPATE YX. 


“SMEDLEY’S.” BIRKDALE, 


nearly forty years. 
Huntingdon. 


TAMMERERS should read a book 
by a gentleman who cured himself after suffering 
Price 13 stamps,—B. BEASLEY, 


are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are madeto the 
Colonies. 





SOUTHPORT. 

TURKISH, RUSSIAN, AND OTHER BATHS. 
Massage, and the Weir-Mitchell System. 
Terms, from 23 guineas per week. 
Prospectus, apply to the MANAGER, 





Price 2s. 6d., post-free. 
N FISTULA, and its Radical Cure | 


by Medicines. By J. Compton Buryert, M.D. | 
London: James Epps and Co., 48 Threadneedle 
Street, and 170 Piccadilly. 


BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., 
London. 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 


F R 


GOLD MEDAL, 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPP Ss’ S&S 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA 


NEEDS ONLY BOILING WATER OR MILK, 





a tonic medicine. 
UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 

fession in preference to French hgpeane They hold 

the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 

—— on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 

imited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 

London 0 Strand, 


ces, 4 Beaufort Buildings, 





London, W.0, 


USE 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


COCO. 


Sir C. A. Cameron, M.D., says :—‘I have never 


tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 

OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—InpIGEs- 

TION.—How much thought has been bestowed, 
and what voluminous treatises have been written 
upon this universal and distressing disease, which is 
with certainty and safety dispelled, without fear of 
- relapse, by a course of this purifying, soothing, and 
i It acts directly on the stomach, 
liver, and bowels—then indirectly, though no less | 
effectively, on the brzin, nerves, vessels, and glands, | 
introducing such order throughout the entire system | 
that harmony dwells between each organ and its | 
functions. Dyspepsia need no longer be the bugbear 
of the public, since Holloway’s Pills are fully com- 
petent to subdue the most chronic and distressing 
cases of impaired digestion, and to restore the miser- 
able sufferer to health, strength, and cheerfulness, 


19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements. 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 
W. C. eacmomate t Joint 
F. B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 


NGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION. 
(Founded 1839.) 

Whole Life Bonuses never less than £1 10s. per cent. 
perannum. Annuities. Loans. Liberal Conditions. 
ARTHUR JACKSON, 
General Manager. 12 Waterloo Place, 
FRANCIS E. COLENSO, F.I.A., ondon, 
Actuary and Secretary. : 
WM. SMITH, LL.D., Manager, 120 Princes St., Edin. 


IRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the minimum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 


Y's 
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THE 


UNIVERSAL REVIEW. 
Ready November 18th.] [Price 2s, 6d. 
ConTENTS, 


1, Mr. H. M. Stantey as LEADER AND COMRADE, 
Harry Quilter. 

2, Tne WIspoM OF THE INDIANS. Garnett. 

3. Tue Franco-Russian ALLIANCE. Adolphe Smith. 

4. Ten Sonnets ON COLERIDGE’s “ ANCIENT 
Mariner.” T.G. F. Nicholson. 

5. VENETIAN WELLS. William Scott. 

6. ART IN THE VALLEY OF Saas, Samuel Butler. 

7. DEFor’s POLITICAL CAREER. H. Harrison. 

8. THE WaGes or Sin. Lucas Malet. 

Illustrations by Laurence Housman, William Scott, 

A, Sacheverel-Coke, and others. 


Swan SONNENSCHEIN and Co. 





Now ready, price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
The FIRST NUMBER of 


THE CRITICAL REVIEW 


° 
THEOLOGICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL 
LIT#RATURE. 

Edited by Professor 8. D. F. SALMOND, D.D. 
Published Quarterly. Annual Subscription, 6s. 
This Magazine is designed to furnish a Critical 

Survey of Current Literature in Theology and Philo- 
sophy. The Reviews of Recent Publications will be 
signed, and are contributed by Scholars of recognised 
ability. It will not be the Organ of any particular 
section of the Evangelical Church, but will be con- 
ducted in the interest of all its branches, and will 
address itself to all, whether Clerical or Lay, who 
- — attention to the religious questions of 
the day. 

Subscribers’ Names received by all Booksellers, or by 

the Publishers. 
Edinburgh: T, and T, Ciark, 38 George Street. 





Now ready, price 5s. 


The YEAR-BOOK of COMMERCE 
for 1890-91: being the Second Year of Issue. An 
Annual Statistical Volume of Reference, prepared 
specially for Business Men, with the object of 
showing the Movement of the Foreign Trade and 
General Economic Position of the Leading 
Countries of the World. Compiled under the 
Authority of the London Chamber of Commerce, 
and Edited by Kenric B, Murray. 

“Valuable and comprehensive...... An admirable 
compendium of varied and authentic statistical in- 
formation.’’—Times, 

“‘Every man of business should have this Year- 
Book.’’—Public Opinion. 


CASSELL and CO., Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 





Just published, price 12s., 2 vols., cloth. 


CORRESPONDENCE & SPEECHES 
OF THE LATE 
MR. PETER RYLANDS, M.P. 
With a Sketch of his Career. 


By his Son, L. GORDON RYLANDS, B.A., 
Author of ‘‘ Crime, its Causes and Remedy.” 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 
Manchester : ABEL HEYWOOD and SON. 





8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d.—A 


PROTEST AGAINST AGNOSTICISM. 
By P. F. FITZGERALD, Author of ‘‘ The Philo- 
sophy of Self-Consciousness”’ and ‘‘ A Treatise on 
the Principle of Sufficient Reason.” 

** As ably reasoned as it is profound in thought.”’— 
Literary World. ‘‘ Beneath the profusion of philo- 
sophical and poetical quotations there is a distinct 
vein of thought.”—Mind, ‘Successful as a protest 
— the excessive study of physicists.””—Saturday 

eview. 


KEGAN PAUL and CO., Limited. 


FOURTH EDITION, in 8vo, price 2ls., 
cloth, now ready. 


ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL HIS- 
TORY from the TEUTONIC CONQUEST to 
the PRESENT TIME. Designed as a Text-Book 
for Students and others. By T. P. TasweEtt- 
LanGMEAD, B.C.L., formerly Vinerian Scholar, 
Oxford, and late Professor of Constitutional Law 
and History, University College, London. Fourth 
Edition, Revised, with Notes and Appendices, by 
C. H, CanmMicHakL, M.A, Oxon, 


London: 





London: STEVENS and HAYNES, 
13 Bell Yard, Temple Bar. 


HIBBERT LECTURES, 1888. 
Just published, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


Rh. DR. HATCH. — The 

INFLUENCE of GREEK IDEAS and 
USAGES UPON the CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By 
the late Rev. Dr. Hatcu. Edited by the Rev. Dr. 
Farrpairn, Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford. 

Wituiams and Norcats, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 








Now ready, demy 8vo, 294 pp., hand-made paper, 
price 10s. 6d. 
ACRED and SHAKESPEARIAN 
AFFINITIES: being Analogies between the 
Writings of the Psalmists and of Shakespeare. By 
CHARLES ALFRED SWINBURNE. 


Bickers and Son, 1 Leicester Square, London, W.C, 





a 


JI. ROSE TROUP. 
WITH STANLEY’S REAR-COLUMN. 
By J. ROSE TROUP. 


WITH PORTRAITS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Demy 8vo, 16s. [Now ready. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 





In a few days.] 
Uniform _ with “ Lyrics from Elizabethan Song-Books,’’ “ England’s 
Helicon,” and “Lyrics from Elizabethan Dramatists.’’ 


Printed at the CHISWICK PRESS, post 8vo, hand-made paper, 520 copies, each 
numbered ; price, for the 2 vols., £1 1s. net. Also 250 Large-Paper Copies, in half- 
German calf, each numbered. Type distributed. 


DAVISON’S 
POETICAL RHAPSODY. 


IN TWO VOLUMES. 


Edited by A. H. Bullen. 


EDITOR’S NOTE. 
N some respects, “ Davison’s Poetical Rhapsody” is the most valuable of our early 
anthologies. Regarded as a whole, it is inferior in literary merit to “ England’s 
Helicon ;” but it has this important advantage over the earlier collection—that it was 
largely compiled from unpublished writings. Had “England’s Helicon” perished, and 
only a bare list of the first-lines of the poems been preserved, we could succeed in 
restoring it (almost in its entirety) from printed books; but the destruction of the 
“ Poetical Rhapsody”? would mean the irretrievable loss of much excellent poetry. 
Not without reluctance, being yet “ loth to depart,’ I nowbring my series of anthologies 
toanend. It has been to me a genuine pleasure to issue my various volumes of Eliza- 
bethan Lyrics; for, in the words of an old masque-writer (surely Campion),— 


** Who would not hear the nightingale still sing, 
Or who grew ever weary of the spring ?”’ 





Messrs. GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden, London. 


MUDIE’S seer LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 


THE BEST BOOKS 
SALE, 0°» ON SUBSCRIPTION. 





FOR 





HEAD OFFICE - 30-34 NEW.OXFORD ST., W.C. 


‘241 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. 
BRANCH OFFICES | 


\2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 


AND 








NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 





DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 
BEST REMEDY 
FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 
Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 63., 88., and 158. Tobacco—Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s, and 18s. _For Nor- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 2s. 64. 
5s,, and 10s, 


SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 


THE 














. 
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Ready, New and Cheaper Edition, in great part Rewritten, 2s. 


CHARACTER AS SEEN IN BODY 


AND PARENTAGE. 
With a Chapter on Education, Career, Morals, & Progress. 
By FURNEAUX JORDAN, F.R.CS. 


«A remarkable and extremely interesting book.””—Scotsman. 

“A delightful book, witty and wise, clever in exposition, charming in style, 
readable and original.’’—Medical Press. 

« Men and women are both treated under these heads (types of character) in 
an amusing and observant manner.”—Lancet, 

“We cordially commend this voluwe...... A fearless writer...... Merits close 
perusal.” —Health. 

“Mr. Jordan handles his subject in a simple, clear, and popular manner.”— 
Literary World, “* Full of varied interest.’’—Mind. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, and CO., Limited. 





The Autotype Company, London, 


Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 


BOOK-ILLUSTRATION, 


Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned Societies, and the 
leading Publishers, For specimens, prices, &., apply to the Manager. 


AUTO-GRAVURE, 


The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving on copper. Copies 
of Paintings by Holman Hunt; of Portraits by Holl, R.A. ; Ouless, R.A.; Pettie, 
R.A.; Prinsep, A.R A.; of the Fresco in Guy’s Hospital; ‘‘Sprina,’”’ by Herbert 
Draper, &«., &c.: also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photographs 
of Art Objects and from Nature, can be seen at the Autotype Gallery. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
Is remarkable for its display of Copies of Celebrated Works by 


“THE GREAT MASTERS,” 


From the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National Galleries of Italy, Spain, 
Holland, and London, including H.M.’s Collections at Buckingham Palace and 
Windsor Castle. ‘ 

Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided, are easily looked 
over, and of great interest to lovers of Art. Send for the new Pamphlet, 
«* AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art,’’ free per post to any address, 


The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free per post for 6d. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 

WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 

READING PUBLIO to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 

in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 

STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERIOAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 


Fr eeeee and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


REEHOLD GROUND-RENTS and MORTGAGES. 


The LAND LOAN and ENFRANCHISEMENT COMPANY (incorporated 
by special Act of Parliament) having various sums of trust and other moneys on 
its register, invites particulars of Freehold Ground-Rents for disposal, and Se- 
curities offered for Mortgage. Moneys awaiting investment can be entered in 
the Company's register free of charge. 

LAND LOAN and ENFRANCHISEMENT COMPANY, 
22 Great George Street, Westminster, S.W. 


EDWIN GARROD, Secretary. 

















ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50 REGENT STREET, W. 
(Founded 1806.) 
FINanciaL POSITION. 
Existing Assurances ... «as eee ove eee soe £7,470,866 
Invested Funds... eee eve ese eee eee we 2,623,456 
Annual Income... nae asa ae eco ove 315,952 
Claims and Surrenders paid... eee ooo «ep eee Sree 


Bonuses declar os ave one eco wre «. 23,971, 

ENDOWMENT.—Policies payable during lifetime, or at death, are now granted 
with Participation in Profits, 

SURRENDER VALUES are allowed after the payment of One Full Year’s 
Premium, or Paid-up Policies are granted upon liberal terms, in lieu of the sur- 
render value in cash. 

Prospect may be obtai 





d on application to 
CHARLES STEVENS, Actuary and Secretary. 





pre DENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848. 


INVESTED FUNDS... ue aes 
CLAIMS PAID .. .« . soe eee-:15,000,000 


LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Mild 
and equable climate. First-class Return Railway Ticket from London 


+». £12,000,000 





{Ww — and Seven Days’ Board, Room, &c., Five. Guineas. Ask for Hotel 
ckets, 








BLACKIE AND SON’S PUBLICATIONS. 





JUST COMPLETED. 
In 8 vols. small 4to, cloth, gilt top, £4 4s.; roxburgh, £5. 


The WORKS of SHAKESPEARE. [Edited 


by Henry Irvine and Frank A. MarsHaLt. With a General Introduction 
and Life of Shakespeare, by Professor DowpEN. With 550 Illustrations in 
Text and 37 Etchings by Gordon Browne, W. H. Margetson, Maynard Brown, 
and Frank Dadd, 


BLACKIE’S MODERN CYCLOPEDIA. Edited 


by CuaRLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D. With numerous Pictorial Illustra- 
tions and a Series of Maps. In 8 vols, square 8vo, cloth, 6s. each ; or half- 
morocco, 8s. 6d. each, 


Vols, I. to VII. now ready. Vol. VIII., completing the Work, on December Ist. 


A SELECTION FROM the LIBER 


STUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, B.A. For Artists, Art Students, and 
Amateurs. Comprising 4 Fac-simile Reproductions in Mezzotint by Photo- 
gravure, 51 Facsimile Reproductions of the Etchings, including 7 Rare 
Unpublished Plates ; and 37 Text Reproductions of the Finished Engravings. 
In Four Parts, square folio, 12s, 61. each ; or complete in portfolio, £2 12s, 6d. 


ANIMAL-PAINTING for BEGINNERS. 


(Vere Foster’s Water-Colour Series.) Consisting of Twelve Simple Studies 
in Colours, drawn from Nature by SterHEeN T. Dapp and E. B. Stanery 
MonNTEFIORE. With numerous Pencil Illustrations and Practical Directions, 
in 1 vol. 4to, cloth extra, 4s. 


FORTIETH THOUSAND. 


The UNIVERSE; or, the Infinitely Great and 


the Infinitely Little: a Study of Contrasts in Creation, and Marvels 
Revealed and Explained by Natural Science. By F. A. Poucnet, M.D. 
With 273 Engravings on Wood, of which 56 are Full-Page size, medium 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


The IMPERIAL DICTIONARY of the 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE: a Complete Encyclopwdis Lexicon, Literary, 
Etymological, Scientific, Technological, and Pronouncing. By JoHN OGILVIE, 
LL.D. New Edition, carefully Revisei and grest!y Augmented. Edited by 
CuarRLes ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D. Illustrated by above 3,000 Engravings 
on Wood, in 4 vols. imperial 8vo, clot, £5; or half-mnorocco, £6 63. 


NEW BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS. 





By G. A. HENTY. 


BY ENGLAND’S AID; or, the Freeing of 


the Netherlands (1535-1694). With 10 Page Illustrations by Alfred Pearse, 
and 4 Maps. Crown &vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 63. 


BY RIGHT of CONQUEST; or, With Cortez 


in Mexico. With 10 Page Illustrations by W. 8. Stacey,and 2 Maps. Crown 
8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 62. 


MAORI and SETTLER: a Story of the New 


Zealand War. With 8 Page Illustrations by Alfred Pearse, and a Map. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 


A CHAPTER of ADVENTURES; or, 


Through the Bombardment of Alexandria. With 6 Page Illustrations by W. 
H. Overend. Crown Svo, cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. 


By GEORGE MAC DONALD, 


A ROUGH SHAKING. By Geo. Mac Donatp, 


LL.D., Author of “‘ David Elginbrod,” ‘At the Back of the North Wind,” 
&c. With 12 Page Illustrations by W. Parkinson. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 
olivine edges, 6s. 


By GORDON STABLES. 


TWIXT SCHOOL and COLLEGE: 


of Self-Reliance. With 8 Page Illustrations by W. Parkinson. 
cloth elegant, olivine edges, 53. 


a Tale 


Crown 8vo, 


By G. NORWAY. 


HUSSEIN the HOSTAGE; or, A Boy’s 


Adventures in Persia. With 8 Page Illustrations by John Schénberg. Crown 
8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 53. 





London: BLACKIE and SON, Limited, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 
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NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS OF 
SIR HENRY MAINE’S WORKS. 





Now ready, THIRTEENTH and CHEAPER EDITION, 8vo, 9s. 


1. ANCIENT LAW: its Connection with the Early 
History of Society, and its Relation to Modern Ideas. By the late Sir 
Henry §, Marne, F.R.S. 


By the Same, uniform with the above, 9s. each, 
VILLAGE COMMUNITIES in the EAST and WEST. 
The EARLY HISTORY of INSTITUTIONS. 
EARLY LAW and CUSTOM. 


Also, 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. 


. POPULAR GOVERNMENT.—II. NATURE of DE- 
MOCRACY. III. AGE of PROGRESS. IV. CONSTITUTION of the 
UNITED STATES. 


. INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


or 


for) 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








With 50 Illustrations, medium 8vo, 21s. 


FORTIFICATION: its Past Achievements, 


Recent Development, and Future Progress. By Major G. 
Sypennam CuaRKE, C.M.G., Royal Engineers. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





NEW and REVISED EDITION, with 130 Illustrations, 
2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 


A HISTORY of GREEK SCULPTURE from 
the EARLIEST TIMES. By A. S. Murray, Keeper of the 
Antiquities, British Museum. 


“In grasp and mastery of the subject, and clearness and attractiveness of 
style, the book seems to us an excellent example of what such a book should be. 
We beg once more to thank Mr. Murray for his interesting book—with the grati- 
tude which consists partly in an expectation of future favours.”’—Guardian, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


DR. SMILES’S WORKS. 


The HUGUENOTS in ENGLAND and IRELAND. 


New Edition, with Addition:, 7s, 6d, 
JAMES NASMYTH: an Autobiography. 16s. and 6s. 
LIVES of the ENGINEERS. 5 vols., 7s. 6d. each. 
INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. 6s. 


Post 8vo, 6s, each. 





LIFE and LABOUR. INVENTION & INDUSTRY. 
SELF-HELP. DUTY. 
CHARACTER. THRIFT. 


LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON. 21s., 7s. 6d., and 


THOMAS EDWARD: Scotch Naturalist. 6s. 
ROBERT DICK: Geologist and Botanist. 12s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


THE QUEEN OF ROUMANIA, 


IN A RECENT LETTER TO MR, ROWBOTHAM, 
SAYS :— 
‘* T take a deep interest in your beautiful epic poems.” 


ROWBOTHAM’S WORKS. 
EPIC POETRY and HISTORY. 
At all Booksellers’ and Libraries, crown 8vo, gilt edges, 1s, 


6d. 

The HUMAN EPIC. By J. F. Rowbotham. The Epic 
Poem of Science ; being an Epic (in the Spenserian Stanza) on the Origin of 
the Earth, the Evolution of Life, and the Early History of Man. 

Canto I. The EARTH’S BEGINNING :—Chaos—The Primeval Mist—The 
Elements Burst into Fire—The Earth Becomes a Sun—lIts Life as a Star—The 
Extinction of its Fires—Eternal Darkness—A Storm in Chaos—Rain for a Million 
Years—The Formation of the Ocean and the Seas—A Catalogue of the Stars, 

At all Libraries, in 3 vols. ny 8vo, cloth gilt, with upwards of 1,000 Musical 

llustrations, 54s. 

The HISTORY of MUSIC. By J. F. Rowbotham, late 
Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. “ Something like a History of Music.”— 
Pall Mall Gazette. “A fascinating work, full of curious and interesting 
information.”"—Spectator. ‘* Mr. Rowbotham studied for this great work at 
the libraries of Madrid, Paris, Rome, Florence, Venice, and Vienna, and even 
visited monasteries in search of materials.”—Biography in The Cosmopolitan. 

At all Booksellers’ and Libraries, foap. 4to, cloth gilt, 5s. 

The DEATH of ROLAND. By J. F. Rowbotham. An 


Epic Poem on Roland and Roncesvalles. ‘‘A delightful epic.”—Sunday 
Times, *“*A remarkable poem.”—Scots’ Magazine, 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, and CO., Limited. 








Just published, 


THROUGH MAGIC GLASSEs, 
AND OTHER LECTURES. 
A Sequel to ‘The Fairyland of Science,” 


By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY (Mrs. FISHER), 
Author of “ The Fairyland of Science,’’ “ Life and her Children,” 
** Winners in Life's Race,’’ &, j 


Crown 8yo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, with numerous Illustrations, price 63, 
ound in calf extra, 11s. 


CONTENTS, 

Chapter 1—The MAGICIAN’S CHAMBER by MOONLIGHT, 
»  2—MAGIC GLASSES and HOW to USE THEM, 
»  93—FAIRY RINGS and HOW THEY ARE MADE, 
»  4,.—The LIFE-HISTORY of LICHENS and MOSSES, 
»  5&—The HISTORY of the LAVA STREAM, 
»  6—An HOUR with the SUN, 
»  %—An EVENING with the STARS, 
» 8%—LITTLE BEINGS from a MINIATURE OCEAN, 
% 9.—The DARTMOOR PONIES, 
»  10.—The MAGICIAN'S DREAM of ANCIENT DAYS, 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27 Cockspur Street, 8.W. 





TO BE PUBLISHED NOVEMBER 17th. 





A MOST CONCISE AND USEFUL BOOK OF 
REFERENCE. 





In crown 8vo, limp cloth, 320 pp., price 1s.; half-roan, 2s, ; 
postage, 3d. 


BARKER’S FACTS and FIGURES 
For the Year 1891. 
Edited by THOMAS P. WHITTAKER. 


Containing a Large Amount of Information Alphabetically 
Arranged. Relating to Commerce, Government, Insurance, 
Agriculture, Population, Education, Finance, Health, Religion, 
Railways, Wealth, and the General Moral, Social, Physical, and 
Economic Condition of Nations and Peoples ; with Especial Re- 
ference to those Matters which most Interest and Concern the 
Inhabitants of the United Kingdom. 


London: FREDERICK WARNE and CO., 
15 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 
And of all Booksellers and Bookstalls. 


“HEROES OF THE NATIONS” SERIES. 


EDITED BY 


DBVELDYN  ASBOTT 
Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s.; roxburgh, 6s, 


The above will be a Series of Biographical Studies of the Lives and Work of 
certain representative Historical Characters, about whom have gathered the 
great traditions of the Nations to which they belonged, and who have been 
accepted, in many instances, as Types of the several National Ideals. With the 
Life of each Typical Character will be presented a Picture of the National Condi- 
tions surrounding him during his career, 

The Narratives are the works of Writers who are recognised authorities on their 
several subjects, and while thoroughly trustworthy as History, will present 
Picturesque and Dramatic “ Stories ’’ of the Men and Events connected with them. 





M.A., 


Now ready, 


HORATIO NELSON, and the NAVAL 
SUPREMACY of ENGLAND. By W. Ciarx Russetn, Author of “The 
Wreck of the ‘Grosvenor,’ ” &c. 


GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS and the STRUGGLE of 
PROTESTANTISM for EXISTENCE. By C. R. L. Fuetcuer, M.A,, late 
Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 


To be followed by : 


PERICLES, and the GOLDEN AGE of ATHENS. 
By Evetyn Axpxzort, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 


THEODORIC the GOTH, the BARBARIAN 
CHAMPION of CIVILISATION, By Tuomas Hopaxrn, Author of “Italy 
and her Invaders,” &c. 


*,* Full Prospectus on application. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON; and NEW YORK, 


WHITWORTH'S ANGLO-INDIAN DICTIONARY 


A Glossary of Colloquial and Official Terms ; 

Of the Names of Divinities, Festivals, Religions, and Sects ; 
Of Races, Tribes, and Languages ; Of Castes and Occupations ; 
Of the different Eras and Systems of Chronology ; 

Of Seasons, Crops, and Land Tenures ; 

And generally of all Indian Terms used in English, 

And of English Words peculiarly used in India, 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, and CO. 








Price 12s, 


“Well designed, well printed, and handy.”—Saturday Review, 
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Now ready, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s. 


THE JOURNAL 


OF 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


FROM THE ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT 
AT ABBOTSFORD. 


ANNOTATED AND ILLUSTRATED FROM HIS 
LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE, 


“This book is one of the greatest gifts which our English 
literature has ever received.”—Spectator. 


“ Reads like a romance.”—Scotsman. 
“ The story is as thrilling as any tragedy.” —Times. 


“Although many of the details are melancholy, yet the 
interest of the whole is entrancing, and the ‘ Journal’ is a most 
precious relic of Sir Walter Scott.”—Quarterly Review. 


“Tt may be doubied if during the present century anything 
more truly pathetic has been published.”—Glasgow Herald. 


“The publication of the ‘Journal’ will only serve to make 
Scott’s name more illustrious.”—Dundee Advertiser. 


“Tt will be read everywhere and by every one with the 
deepest curiosity and interest.”—Irish Times. 


“What we have there is Sir Walter’s confession to Sir 
Walter—a piece of self-revelation, that is to say, unique in 
literature, and as absolutely assured of immortality as the best 
and bravest of those admirable achievements in romance which 
mark an epoch in the literature not only of Britain, but of 
Europe and the world.”—Scots Observer. 


“Sir Walter keeps nothing back, and his admirers have no 
reason to be ashamed of his frankness...... This final work by 
Sir Walter Scott is as instructive and welcome as any which 
he penned.”—Athenxum. 


“The portion of the public which only looks at new books 
will assuredly find the diary perfectly new to them. The 
students of Scott will take pleasure in observing the pages 
which Lockhart, for various reasons, omitted.”—Saturday 
Review. 


“Certainly all who read these volumes will rise from their 
perusal with a deepened admiration for one of the noblest and 
best of men.”—Pail Mall Gazette. 


Edinburgh: DAVID DOUGLAS, 10 Castle Street. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, and 
CO., Limited. 
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PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is published. 


LIFE, LETTERS, AND DIARIES OF 


SIR 
STAFFORD NORTHCOTE, 


FIRST EARL OF IDDESLEIGH. 


By ANDREW LANG. 


With 3 Portraits, and a View of Pynes. 
2 vols. 
Post 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


‘A very delightful book...... Both for the excellence of the writing and delicacy 
of the character-drawing, surpasses anything of the kind that we have recently 
read.”—Saturday Review. 

“ With the exception of the memoirs of Lord Beaconsfield and Mr. Gladstone 
themselves, no more interesting political biography is likely to be published in 
the present generation.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

**A most skilful, most attractive, most eloquent portrayal of Sir Stafford 
Northcote’s amiable character. Biography has never presented a frontispiece 
more pleasing and, it may be added, more delightful,” —Academy. 





LECTURES and ESSAYS. By Sir Stafford 


Henry Nortucore, First Earl of Iddesleigh, G.C.B., D.0.L., &. Svo, 16s, 


‘* There is much to delight all cultivated readers in these‘ Lectures and Essays.’ 
They are graced with a charm of style and a distinctness of thought which will 
especially commend them to those who care for such things...... The book isa 
very welcome one.”—St, James’s Gazette. 


**They are models of what such lectures ought to be—full of sound, practical 
advice, full of literary allusion, yet always bright and even playful, and as in- 
teresting to read as they must have been to listen to.”—Daily News. 


A VISIT TO 


STANLEY’S REAR-GUARD AT MAJOR 
BARTTELOT’S CAMP ON THE ARUHWIMI. 


With an Account of River-Life on the Congo. 


By J. R. WERNER, F.R.G.S. 


Containing Portraits of STANLEY, BARTTELOT, JAMESON, 
WARD, and others. 


With Maps and other Illustrations, 8vo, 16s. 


‘Tt enables us more fully to appreciate the magnitude of the task Mr. Stanley 
undertook, and the hugeness of the difficulties with which he grappled.” —Graphic. 

‘‘His book contains much that is eminently interesting about the ‘ Rear- 
Guard’ which Mr. Stanley left behind him on the Congo, and many details are 
given of the position in which the unfortunate Major Barttelot found himself 
placed,”— Whitehall Review, 

* Direct personal testimony from Mr. Werner’s own observation concerning the 
* Rear-Guard’ part of Mr. Stanley’s expedition...... He also gives us some touching 
particulars of the last days of Major Barttelot and of Mr. Jameson,”—Illustrated 
London News, 


This day is published, 


GOLDEN LIVES: the Story of a Woman’s 


Courage. By FrepERick Wicks. In 1 vol., with 120 Illustrations, 8vo, 21s. 


‘The plot is developed with care, precision, and completeness......To write a 
novel, the characters in which act exactly as they might in real life, is an achieve- 
ment; but to write a novel in which, behaving themselves thus, they are con- 
stantly entertaining, is a remarkable feat.’”’—Saturday Review. 

* An original, unconventional, very striking romance, with over a hundred 
capital illustrations which really illustrate the text.”’—Vanity Fair. 

* Considerable ingenuity is shown in the construction of the plot......The ball 
is kept always rolling briskly from one turn of the drama to another.”—Scotsman. 

‘A very unconventional novel which will probably make some stir in the 
reading world.”—Sunday Times. 


This day is published. 


SPIRITUAL DEVELOPMENT of ST. PAUL. 


By George Matuesoy, M.A., D.D., F.R.S.E., Author of “Can the 
Oid Faith Live withthe New?” ‘ The Psalmist and the Scientist,” ‘* Sacred 
Songs.”’ Crown 8vo, 5s. 


This day is published, 


SELECTIONS from the POEMS of JEANIE 


MORISON, Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


BIS: Some Tales Retold. By E. Gerard, 


Author of ‘“‘The Land beyond the Forest”; Joint-Author of “ Reata,”’ 
‘“* Beggar My Neighbour,” ‘* Waters of Hercules.” Crown 8yo, 6s. 
‘* They are excellent short stories, imaginative and romantic, aud at the same 
time exceedingly interesting and instructive.”—Scotsman, 





| WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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WARD AND DOWNEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


PICTURESQUE LONDON. By _Penrcy 


FirzGERa.p, M.A., F.8.A. Extra crown 4to, with upwards of 100 Illustra- 
tions, 25s. . - 
“ We are rejoiced to get a book like ‘ Picturesque London,’ itself a triumph of 
the printer’s art.”"—St. James’s Gazette. 


A SHORT LIFE of CARDINAL NEWMAN. 


By J. 8. Fretcuer. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 
“ Presents in an attractive form the leading features in the career of that re- 
markable man. The arrangement is admirable......It is in every sense a popular 
biography, and deserves to be widely read.”’—Manchester Examiner. 


THIRTY YEARS of MY LIFE on THREE 


CONTINENTS. By Epwin pE LEon. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 21s. 
Reminiscences of Lord Palmerston, Jeff Davis, Joseph Smith (Mormon 
Prophet), Clay, Calhoun, Webster, Longfellow, Hawthorne, 0. W. 
Holmes, Burton, De Lerseps, Napoleon IIL., ackeray, Laurence 
Oliphant, General Gordon, Hobart Pasha, Abdul Hamid, Von Moltke, &e, 
“The narrative is brisk and amusing, and thickly studded with good stories. 
—St. James's Gazette. 


SOCIAL LIFE UNDER the REGENCY. 
By Joun Asxton. 2 vols. demy 8vo, with about 100 Illustrations, 30s. 
“ Bright and pleasant reading.’”’—Times, 


This day, price ls. 


MUSIC-HALL LAND. 


An Account of the Natives, Male and Female, Pastimes, Songs, and General 
Oddities of that Strange Country. 
By PERCY FITZGERALD. 
Illustrated by ALFRED BRYAN. 


NEW NOVELS. 
A FLUTTERED DOVECOTE. By George Manville 








Fenn. 5s. [Just ready. 
LOVE’S LEGACY. By Richard Ashe King (“ Basil”), 
3 vols. [This day. 


A STRANGE WOOING. By Charles Gibbon. 6s. 
LOCUSTA. By W. Outram Tristram. 5s. 


“A vigorous narrative......There are intensely thrilling situations.”—St. 
James's Gazette. 


The LOST EXPLORER By J. F. Hogan. 
“‘The Rider Haggard of Australia...... It is full of hairbreadth escapes that will 
delight boys quite as much as ‘ Allan Quatermain ’ or ‘ Kidnapped.’ ”’—Acadimy. 


12 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO,.’S NEW BOOKS, 


NOTICE.—SECOND EDITION ready this day, crown 8vo, 72, 6d. 
A BRIDE FROM THE BUSH. 
‘By E. W. HORNUNG. 


** A fresh and pleasant story..,... The incidents, if not speci 
sufficiently out of the common.”—Athenzum. Foy HeaniaaNe, a0 


“The story is lifelike and acute in description, while th i 
humonr is most remarkable, It should be read.” —The phen apes 5 dg ” 


New Volume of Smith, Elder, & Co.'s Popular 6s, Novels. 


Ready this day, crown 8vo, 6s, 


The RAJAH’S HEIR. By a New 


Writer. 





NEW AND CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED ED 
“THE GAMEKEEPER AT HOMES LON iad 
Now ready, with ALL THE enn gg OF THE FORMER EDITION 
crown 8vo, 5s, Pe 


The GAMEKEEPER at HOME. By 


RICHARD JEFFERIES, 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF “HOD 
HIS MASTERS.” ae ae 
Now ready, in 1 vol. crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 


HODGE and HIS MASTERS. By 


RICHARD JEFFERIES, 


NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR JOHN EARLE. 
Ready this day, 8vo, 16s. 


ENGLISH PROSE: its Elements, 


History, and Usage. By Joun Ear ez, M.A., Rector of Swanswick, former]: 
Fellow and Tator of Oriel College, Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the University 
of Oxford, Author of ‘The Philology of the English Tongue,” &. 


Just published, small fcap, 8vo, bound in half-cloth, with cut or uncut edges, 
ONE SHILLING. 


POCKET VOLUME OF SELECTIONS FROM THE 
POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BROWNING. 


‘*Full of the poet’s finest work in song or dramatic lyric, and altogether as 
good as any selection could be. From ‘ Paracelsus’ to ‘ Asolando,’ the full range 
= Browning's poetry is represented in this new and cheap selection.”"—Saturday 

eview. 








*,* Messrs, SMITH, ELDER, and CO. will be happy to forward a copy of their 
Catalogue post-free on application, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 





A NEW WORK ON EVOLUTION. 


Just rea’y. 
ANIMAL LIFE AND INTELLIGENCE. 
By C. LLOYD MORGAN, F.G.S., 


Professor of Biology in University College, Bristol, 
Author of ‘The Springs of Conduct,” “ Animal Biology,” &c. 


With 40 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 528 pp. 


NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
Just ready. 


THAT FIDDLER FELLOW. 


By HORACE HUTCHINSON, 
Author of *‘ My Wife’s Politics,” &. 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 18 Warwick Square, E.C. 





Just published, crown 8vo, pp. 179, cloth, price 4s, 6d. 


OCCAM’S RAZOR: 


The Application of a Principle: to Political Economy : to the Condi- 
tions of Progress : to Socialism: to Politics. 


By F. W. BAIN, M.A, 
Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, 


“ The razor of this new Occam appears to us to be edged with keen wit, and to 
be finished and mounted with consummate literary workmanship...... Mr. Bain 
challenges comparison with Mr. Burke, whose Letter to a Noble Lord his essay 
may recall by points of resemblance less superficial than the title...... Mr, Bain 
has effected an elevation of our ideals by this brilliant essay."—Academy, 

“* Mr. Bain’s logical method carries him unerringly to the root of things in both 
of these admirable essays. Nothing we have read approaches the ‘ Refutation 
of Socialism’ in neatness and completeness. It attacks the central positions of 
Marx and Lassalle, and demolishes them by a very pretty and thorough sapping 
of the foundations.”—Spectator. 

** Seldom has so much earnest thinking upon modern topics of speculation been 
compressed into s0 little space.”—Scotsman, 

“* These admirable essays.’’—Saturday Review. 

“Kin kleines Meisterstiick.””—Abendblatt des Pester Lloyd, 


PARKER and CO., Oxford ; 
and 6 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 
in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts, 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works. 
MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS: Specimen No. post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 








1386 STRAND, W.C., and 36 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 





JAMES NISBET AND C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


GENERAL GORDON, the Christian Hero. By Major 


SeToN CHURCHILL, With Portrait, small crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. at week, 


The DUKE’S PAGE; or, In the Days of Luther. A 
Story for Boys. From the German. By Mrs. PEREIRA. With 16 Illustra- 
tions, extra crown 8vo, gilt top, 7s, 6d. 


CHARLIE to the RESCUE. A Tale of the Sea and the 


Rockies. By R, M. BALLANTYNE. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s. 


The GARRET and the GARDEN;; or, Low Life High Up: 


and, JEFF BENSON; or, the Young Coastguardsman, By R. M. BaLLAN- 
TYNE. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


EASTWARD HO! A Story for Girls. 


MARSHALL. With Illustrations, extra crown 8vo, 5s, 


PICTURES ILLUSTRATIVE of the LORD'S PRAYER. 


bay 4 Appropriate Stories for Children. By Emma MarssaLL., Crown 4to, 
s. 6d. 


By Emma 


WHEN I WAS YOUNG. By Emma Marshall. With 


Illustrations, small crown 8yo, 1s, 6d, 


“LEAST SAID, SOONEST MENDED.” 


GIBERNE, With Illustrations, crown 8yo, 3s, 6d 


By Agnes 


LIVING SERMONS; or, Marvels of Gospel Power. By 


By Mrs. G. 8. Reaney, Author of “ How the Home was Won Back.” Small 
crown 8yo, ls, 6d, 


HER TWO: a Story of To-Day. By Mrs. G. S. Reaney. 
Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 


ONCE HINDU, NOW CHRISTIAN. The Early Life of 
ee Edited by J. Murray Mitcnext, M.A., LL.D. Crown 


‘COURTSHIP and MARRIAGE.” With other Matters, 


Education, Religious Toleration, Human Progress, &c. By the Rev. HARRY 
Jones, M.A., Prebendary of St. Paul’s, Incumbent of St, Philip’s, Regent 
Street. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 


REGENT SQUARE PULPIT. Volume IL, containing 


Twenty-Six Sermons by the Rev. Joun McNett, Extra crown 8v0, 3:. 6d. 


JAMES NISBET and CO., 21 Berners Street, W. 
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2, vols. crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


GOETHE'S 
FAUST. 


A NEW VERSE TRANSLATION OF 
BOTH PARTS, 


With Full Entroduction and Potes, 





BY 


JAMES ADEY BIRDS, B.A., F.G.S. 





Opinions of the Press on Part I. 
—@~—— 


“In not a few passages furnishes a more exact and faithful rendering than any 
other that has appeared in poetic form.’”’—Scotsman, 


“Mr. Birds’s work is undoubtedly praiseworthy. We nowhere find him sinking 
below a high average of excellence. We can recommend the work for its excellent 
notes. They are precisely the sort of notes which we want for ‘Faust.’ We 
cannot praise these notes too highly.”’—Westminster Review. 


“The translation is generally excellent, and the prison scene is magnificently 
rendered. The Easter Chorus gives that same impression of a weird and distant 
song which constitutes the pecaliar charm of the original, and the interpretation 
of Faust’s speculative speeches clothes with new form and life a part of the play 
which to the unlearned reader seems misty and heavy.’’—Notes and Queries, 


“Mr, Birds wisely discards the delusive canon of exact ‘ similarity of form’ as 
essential in a verse translation...... He is always intent on realising and giving the 
meaning of the German poet, and has studied the poem with the minutest care...... 
The introduction is full of interest, and the notes have the same merit. The 
wealth of information in the notes will have an unusual interest and charm,”’— 
Literary World, 





Opinions of the Press on Part II. 


_—~<——_— 


“Mr. Birds does not compare disadvantageously with Mr. Bayard Taylor’s 
translation, which has apparently obtained or usurped the position of standard’ 
His is more faithful and not much less good.”’—Saturday Review. 


“Asarule, Mr. Birds is wonderfully successful in rendering not only Goethe’s 
meaning—the intellectual substance of which can be set down in plain prose—but 
the very spirit and atmosphere of the work, the intangible something which, under 
the hand of a merely mechanical translator, always evaporates. From a metrical 
point of view, this translation must be warmly commended. It has ease, fluency, 
and variety, and Mr. Birds’s ea. is uniformly good. The elaborate notes......can 
be praised without reserve.”’—Manchester Examiner, 


“On the whole, readers acquainted with the original will feel satisfied with this 
translation, and the copious notes at the end of the volume are not only valuable, 
but also exceedingly interesting. The work is one of which Mr. Birds may be proud, 
and it should meet with ready appreciation.” —Dundee Courier. 


“Mr. Birds’s version of Part II. is better, I think, than his own rendering of 
Part I.”—E. D. A. MorsHeEaD, in the Academy. 


“Mr, Birds has given us a meritorious rendering and a series of really excellent 
notes. They supply the elucidation of which no work stands more in need, and 
they are commendably brief and to the point.”—Literary World. 


“Mr. Birds’s translation will compare very favourably with those of his pre- 
decessors. It is masterly and sympathetic, its beauties are manifold, and some 
portions of it are deserving of the highest praise. The notes which he appends to 
it are all that could be desired; they are neither so short as to be valueless, 
nor 80 long as to be wearisome, and Mr. Birds’s intimacy with the details of the 
poem is shown on every page.” —Inquirer. 


“Mr. Birds has done well to supply the reader with abundant notes embodying 
Goethe's own disclosures of his purpose in his conversations with Eckermann, the 
interpretations of various German critics, and those of Taylor and Carlyle.”— 
Guardian, 





LONDON : 


LONGMANS, GREEN, AND CO, 








RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 


PELEPLLDDwWwwwawwwwwwwewwwws 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE THIRD EDITION. 


THE LETTERS AND DIARIES OF 


MAJOR BARTTELOT, 


Commanderof the Rear-Column of Mr. Stanley’s Expedition. 


Being an Account of his Services for the Relief of Candahar, 
of General Gordon, and of Emin Pasha. 


With Portrait and Maps, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, 16s, 





THE LIFE OF 


THOMAS SIDNEY COOPER, R.A. 


With Portrait and Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 303. 





By Mr. BEALE. 


The LIGHT of OTHER DAYS. 


Musical Reminiscences of Half-a-Century. By WILLERT BEALE, In 2 vols. 
demy 8vo, with Portrait, 283, 





By MAJOR FISHER. 


THROUGH STABLE and SADDLE- 


ROOM: a Practical Guide for all concerned in the Ownership or 
Management of Horses. By ArtuurR T. FisHer, late Major 2lst Hussars. 
Demy 8vo, 14s, 


By Mr. BARKER. 


WAYFARING in FRANCE; or, 


Highways and Otherways. By Epwarp Barker. In demy 8vo, with 
numerous illustrations, 16s, 


By Mr. SALT. 


HENRY DAVID THOREAU. 


Henry S. Satr. 1 vol. demy 8vo, with Portrait, 14s, 


By 





FOUR NEW NOVELS. 


By the AUTHOR of “A DAUGHTER OF DIV3S.” 


A DAUGHTER of the PYRAMIDS. 


By Leitx DERWENT, Author of ‘‘ Circe’s Lovers,” &c. 3 vols. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘“‘ VENDETTA!” 


WORMWOOD: a Drama of Paris, 


By _—— CorELLI, Author of ‘ Ardath,” ‘‘ A Romance of Two Worlds,” &&. 
3 vols 





By the AUTHOR of “ RED AS A ROSE IS SHE.” 


ALAS! By Ruopa Broventon, Author of 


“Cometh Up as a Flower,” &c. 3 vols, 


By the AUTHOR of “ EAST LYNNE.” 


The HOUSE of HALLIWELL. By 


Mrs. Henry Woop, Author of ‘‘ The Channings,”’ &. 3 vols. 





A NEW ADDITION to BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


HERIOT’S CHOICE. By Rosa N. Carey, 


Author of “ Wee Wifie,” &. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 





SALE OVER ONE MILLION COPIES. 


THE NOVELS OF 


MRS. HENRY WOOD. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 


A new and Cheaper Edition is now appearing of MRS. HENRY WOOD’S 
NOVELS, handsomely bound in red cloth and printed in new type. Each Novel 
in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 38. 6d. The last Volume issued the (thirty-fourth) is 


JOHNNY LUDLOW. (Fifth Series.) 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen, 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 





COMPLETION of Mr. LECKY’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND in the 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By W. BE. H. Lecxy. Vols. VII. and VIII., 
1793-1800. With Index to the Complete Work. 8vo, 36s. 

*,* Vols. I. and II., 1700-1760, 36s. Vols. III. and IV., 1760-1784, 36s. Vols. V. 
and VI., 1784-1793, 36s. 


NEW BOOK by Miss A. M. CLERKE. 


The SYSTEM of the STARS. By Agnes M. 


Currxk, Author of “A History of Astronomy during the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury.” With 6 Plates and 50 Woodcuts in the Text, 1 vol. 8vo, 21s. 


NEW NOVEL by H. RIDER HAGGARD and ANDREW LANG. 


The WORLD’S DESIRE. By H. Rider 


Haaearp and AnpREW Lane. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 
“The book is full of sorcery and enchantment...... The association of two 
writers of such dissimilar genius is justified by the result. In spite of its incon- 
gruities—perhaps because of them—the book will please.” —Standard. 


A COMPANION to “ The BLUE FAIRY BOOK.” 


The RED FAIRY BOOK. Edited by 


ANDREW Lang. With 4 Plates and 96 Illustrations in the Text, by H. J. 
Ford and Lancelot Speed. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

One of the best and brightest of gift-books; indeed, in its way, it would be 
difficult to suggest a better, either in a literary or artistic sense. The pictures 
are graceful and imaginative, and reflect, with unusual vividness, the humour and 
fancy of the text.” —Leeds Mercury. 


NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of * VICE-VERSA.”’ 


VOCES POPULI. Reprinted from “Punch.” 


By F, Anstey, Author of “ Vice-Versa,” “ The Pariah,” &c, With 20 Illus- 
trations by J. Bernard Partridge. Crown 4to, 5s. 

** It is not too much to say that since ‘ Vice-Versi’ nothing so laughable has 
been given to a public much unused to laughter as ‘ Voces Populi.’ Moreover, as 
in the case of ‘Alice in Wonderland,’ the author has found an illustrator in 
marvellous accord with his peculiar humour. The effect of both letterpress and 
illustrations on ordinary readers is, I regret to say, to make them roar—a very 
vulgar thing to do! ”"—Mr, James Payn, in the Illustrated London News. 


The INTERMEDIATE STATE between 
DEATH and JUDGMENT: being a Sequel to ‘‘ After Death.” By H. M. 
Lucxock, D.D., Canon of Ely, sometime Principal of Ely Theological College, 
and Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 6s, [Ina few days, 


SELECT EPIGRAMS from the GREEK 
ANTHOLOGY. Edited, with a Revised Text, Introduction, Translation, and 
Notes, by J. W. Macxart, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 8vo, 16s. 

“Excellently scholarlike in notes and apparatus......Mr. Mackail supplies a 
most valuab!e introduction, telling the long history of the book.”—Mr. A. Lane, 
in the Speaker. 


The PRELUDE to MODERN HISTORY: 
being a Brief Sketch of the World’s History from the Third to the Ninth 
Century. By J. E. Symes, M.A., University College, Nottingham. With 5 
Maps, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 


The ANNUAL REGISTER: a Review of 


Public Events at Home and Abroad, for the Year 1889, 8vo, 18s. 
*,* Volumes of the ANNUAL REGISTER for the Years 1863-1888 can still be 


had, 
LONGMANS’ HANDBOOK of ENGLISH 


LITERATURE. By R. McWittiam, B.A., Inspector to the School Board 
for London. From A.D, 673 to the Present Time. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. ; or in 
Five Parts, ls. each. 


CHAMBER COMEDIES. By Mrs. Florence 


Bett, Author of “ Petit ThéAtre des Enfans ” and “ ThéAtre de la Jeunesse.” 
Crown 8yo, 63. [In a few days, 


POEMS. By “V.” (Mrs. Archer Clive), 


Author of “ Paul Ferroll.” Including the IX. Poems. New Edition, fcap. 
vo, 6s. [In a few days. 
** The poems by ‘ V.’ form a small book which has the life and soul of a great 
book.” —Extract from the Right Hon. W. E. Guiapstone’s Article on “ British 
Poetry of the Nineteenth Century,” in the Speaker, January 11th, 1890. 





NEW NOVELS. 
VIRGINIE: a Tale of One Hundred Years 


Ago. By Vat PrinseEp, A.RA. 3 vols. crown 8yo, 25s, 6d. 


SIDNEY: a Novel. By Mrs. Deland, 


Author of “‘ John Ward, Preacher.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

* This story not only sustains the reputation of the author of ‘ John Ward,’ but 
largely enhances it. The writing of the new book is much more brilliant than 
that of the earlier, The lighter parts are more sparkling, and the serious chapters 
lack no depth of earnestness.”’—Literary World. 


A LIVING EPITAPH. By G. Colmore, 


Author of ‘* A Conspiracy of Silence,” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


WHEN WE WERE BOYS: a Novel. By 


Wrtu1Am O'Brien, M.P. New and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘‘ JOHN WESTAOOTT.” 


BY the WESTERN SEA. By James Baker, 
F.R.G.S, Crown 8vo, 6s, 
_ “This is a beautiful story, beautifully told...... The motive of Mr. Baker’s story 
is the triumph of soul over form.”—Guardian, 
‘* This touching story, which has also mach human interest as a narrative of 
surprising adventure.” —TIllustrated London News, 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND C0, 


LUCAS MALET’S NEW NOVEL. 


The WAGES of SIN. By the Author of 


** Colonel Enderby’s Wife,”’ &, In 5 vols. 
Mre. SPENDER’S NEW NOVEL. 


LADY HAZLETON’S CONFESSION. By the 


Author of ‘* Her Brother’s Keeper,” &. In 3 vols. [ Ready 
Dr. PFLEIDERER’S VERY IMPORTANT WORK. 


DEVELOPMENT of THEOLOGY in GER. 
MANY and GREAT BRITAIN since 1825. Thick large 8vo, 10s. 6d, 


After devoting 300 pp. to German Theology, the work enters upon a surye f 
the progress of Theology in Great Britain since 1825, treating of the Schools a 
Seg in their relation to Theology (Galecitee, Carlyle, F. W. Newma: 
Jas. Mill, Sir W. Hamilton, Mansel, F. D. Maurice, Mat. Arnold, Seeley Hert’ 
Spencer, J. Caird, T. H. Green, Seth, Flint, Martineau) and Parties and’ Move. 
ment in Theology (J. H. Newman, Froude, Keble, Pusey, Whateley, Arnold 
Hampden, Milman, Thirlwall, Hare, F. D. Maurice, Erskine, J. M. Cam bell” 
Kingsley, Jowett, Stanley, R. W. Mackay, Seeley, Edersheim, Davidson, Wot. 
cott, Robertson Smitb, Hatch). , 


HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY. By Dr. J. £, 


Erpmann. Translated by several English and American Scholars, and Edited 
by Professor W. 8, Houcu. I. ANCIENT and MEDIAEVAL, lis, 1] 
MODERN, lds. III. SINCE HEGEL, 12s. . 


“A splendid monument of patient labour, critical acumen, and ad i 
thodical treatment.” —Pall Mall Gazette. ‘ a 


*,* The above two works form the first four volumes of SONNENSOHEIN’s 
LIBRARY of PHILOSOPHY, edited by J. H. Murrueap, M.A, 


SCHOPENHAUER SERIES. 


Edited by T. B. SAUNDERS, M.A. Oxon. Each 23s, 64. 


1. The WISDOM of LIFE [Second Edition, 
2. COUNSELS and MAXIMS. [Second Edition, 
3. RELIGION: a ary &e. [Second Edition 
4. The ART of LITERATURE. pine 
5. STUDIES in PESSIMISM. [In a few days, 





** Mr. Saunders has done English readers a geuuine service.” —Athenoum, “Let 
your view of Schopenhaner be what it may, you cannot help enjoying and admiring 
the wealth of observation, reflection, and wisdom,’—Truth. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES,—2£ach 2s. 64, 


The NEW VOLUME (published this day) is by Mr. GRONLUND. 


OUR DESTINY : the Influence of Socialism 


on Morals and Religion. An Essay in Ethics. By the Author of “The 
Co-operative Commonwealth.’ English Copyright Edition, bearing Royalty 
to the Author. 

A Full List of the other 20 Vols now ready will be sent on application. 


Just published, price ls., boards, 


SPEECHES on the IRISH QUESTION, 


1887-1890. By the Right Hon. JosrrpH CHAMBERLAIN, M.P. Issued under 


the auspices of the National Libera ]Union. 
By the Rev. 


MONUMENTAL BRASSES. 


H.W. Mackiry. With 13 Full-Page Plates (18 full-length figures) and 18 
other Illustrations, 3s, 6d. 
‘The manual is the best that has appeared—or is likely for long to appear—on 
the subject.””—Scotsinan, 


HOUSEHOLD DICTIONARY of MEDICINE. 


By F. R, Watters, M.D. Large 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d, 
** Well deserving of success.”—Satwrday Review. 
possible,”’"—Glasgow Herald. 


SECOND ANNUAL ISSUE. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS’ YEAR-BOOK: a Conm.- 


oad Record of all Matters of Interest for Parents, Schoolmasters, and 
oys. Limp cloth, 2s.6d, Part II. (ATHLETIOS), separately, ls. 


CIVILISATION of the RENAISSANCE in 


ITALY. By J. Burcewarpt. Translated by S. G.O. MrppLemorr. New 
Edition, thick 8vo, 15s. 


“It already has a European reputation. The translation is admirable, and 


has, moreover, Dr. Geiger’s additions to both text and notes.”"—Bookseller. 


CHEAP EDITION of THOROLD ROGERS’S 


SIX CENTURIES of WORK and WAGES. 


Third Edition (Revised), thick 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
their 


The RUSSIAN PEASANTRY : 


Agrarian Condition, Social Life,and Religion, By Sterniak, Third Edition, 
thick 8vo, 15s, 
“Of extreme interest.”—Post. 


IMPORTANT NEW POEM by Mr. BARLOW. 


FROM DAWN to SUNSET. Book I. The 


SONG of YOUTH.—Book II. The SONG of MANHOOD.—Book III, The 
SONG of RIPER MANHOOD. By GrorcE BarLow. Crown 8v0, 6. 


Also, a SECOND and CHEAPER EDITION of Mr. BARLOW’S 


The PAGEANT of LIFE. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


Messrs. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN’S NEW ANNUAL CATALOGUE 
(November, 1890), comprising over GOO Works, will be sent, post-/ree, 
on application. 


“Ts as nearly perfect as 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster Square, London. 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S LIST. 


The LIFE of HENRIK IBSEN. By 
HENRIK JAEGER. Translated by CLARA BELL, with Verse done into English 
by EpMUND GOSSE. 1 vol., 6s. 

Scotsman :—“* Valuable for its critical estimate of Tbsen’s work,” ri 
St, James’s Gazette :—** Deserves a cordial and emphatic welcome, 


MANUAL of ASSAYING GOLD, 


SILVER, COPPER, and LEAD ORES. By W. L. Browy, B.Sc. 
Revised, Corrected, and considerably Enlarged, with a Chapter on the 
Assaying of Fuel, &., by A. B, GRirritus, Ph.D. 1 vol., Illustrated, 7s, 6d. 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
IN the VALLEY. By Harorp Freperic, 


Author of “Seth’s Brother’s Wife,” ‘‘ The Lawton Girl,” &, 3 vols. 


61h i mmonly well written, and the whole mise en scéne has verity and 
sapeseonns Sot the Seley of the Hudson, at the moment the Revolution broke 
out, is new to romance, and it is certainly picturesque.’—W. D. HowELts, in 
Harper’s Magazine. 


A MARKED MAN: Some Episodes 


in his Life. By Apa CamBrings. 8 vols. 
IWustrated London News :—‘* The moral tone of this story, rightly considered, is 
pure and noble, though it deals with the problem of an unhappy marriage.” 
Pall Mall Gazette :—‘* Contains one of the best written stories of a mesalliance 
that is to be found in modern fiction,” 


The MOMENT AFTER: 


of the Unseen. By Rozert Bucuanan. 1 vol., 10s. 6d. 
Spectator :—‘‘ The story itself is certainly an impressive one, more especially 
the story of the crime.” 
Speaker :—‘* Few living authors could have imagined and written the narrative 
of Maurizio Modena.”’ 


The BONDMAN: a New Saga. 


Hatt Carne. Popular Edition, Eleventh Thousand, 1 vol., 3s. 6d. 


Mr. GLADSTONE says :-—* *The Bondman’ is a work of which I recognise the 
freshness, vigour, and sustained interest no less than its integrity of aim.” 


COME FORTH! By E. Sruarr Pustrs 

and H. D, Warp, Authors of ‘* The Master of the Magicians.” 1 vol., 7s, 6d, 

Scotsman :—" ‘ Come Forth !’ is the story of the raising of Lazarus, amplified 
into a romantic love-story which has a simple, forthright, dramatic interest.” 


Tllustrated London News :—** There are incidents of the purest human interest, 
and it need scarcely be said that the raising of Lazarus, the crowning event of 
*Come Forth!’ is the most powerful instance of the same character,’’ 


a Tale 


By 








HEINEMANN’S INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY 


EMBRACES THE BEST CONTINENTAL FICTION 
OF THE DAY. 
Times :—‘* A venture which deserves encouragement.” 


Each Volume complete, with an Introduction by EpMunp Gosss, price 3s, 6d., 
cloth ; 23, 6d., paper. 


Now ready. 


WORK WHILE YE 
HAVE THE LIGHT. 


A Tale of the Early Christians. 
By Count TOLSTOILI. 


The CHIEF JUSTICE. 
Emit Frayzos, Author of “ For the Right,’”’ &c. 


Manchester Guardian :—“ Simple, forcible, intensely tragic...... A very powerful 
study, complicated by events and influences, but singularly grand in its simplicity.’’ 


, paar iy :—“ Powerfully conceived and powerfully told. It will be read with 
interest. 


PIERRE and JEAN. 


Maupassant. 


By Karu 


By Guy pvp 


Sunday Times :—‘* Delightfully fresh and breezy in tone, and as pure as heart 
could wish,” 


Pall Mall Gazette :—" So fine and faultless, so perfectly balanced, so steadily 
peo, so clear and simple and satisfying. It is admirable from beginning 
end,” 


IN GOD’S WAY. 


Bsornson, 


By BJorNnsTJERNE 


Academy :—‘* The mort masterly work by the famous Norwegian novelist.” 
Scotsman :—“ A healthy, powerful novel.”” 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 





MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND CO.’S LIST. 


LONDON LETTERS & SOME OTHERS. 


By GEORGE W. SMALLEY. 
2 vols. 8vo, 32s, 

Vol. I. Personalities—Two Midlothian Campaigns. Vol. II. Notes on Social 
Life—Notes on Parliament—Pageants—Miscellanies. 

The Times says:—“ Mr. Smalley for the most part tells of English life and 
English public men; and what he has to tell is told in the best manner of what 
Matthew Arnold used to call the New Journalism. He has a keen eye for the 
salient points of character and individuality, a vivid way of presenting events, 
scenes, and memorable occasions, and a wide acquaintance with English social 
life, its ways, and its personalities.”’ 

The Daily Telegraph says: —“The book is eminently readable, thoughtful, and 
instructive,” 

The Pall Mall Gozctte says :— Mr. Smalley’s volumes are amongst the most 
readable books of the season.” 

The St James’s Gazette says :—“ Mr. Smalley, during his residence in England, 
pb people worth knowing, and his views on men and manners are worth 
studying.” 

The Globe says :—‘ There is much that is readable in Mr. Smalley’s volumes 
‘inneda bright, pleasant, and suggestive. He writes a good style, and has a keen eye 
for character and for colour,” 


BISHOP LIGHTFOOT’S SERMONS. 


LEADERS in the NORTHERN CHURCH. 


Sermons preached in the Diocese of Durham. By the Right Rev. J. B. 
Lieutroot, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., late Bishop of Darham, &c. Published 
by the Trustees of the Lightfoot Fund. 1 vol. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


ORDINATION ADDRESSES and COUN- 
SELS to CLERGY. By the Same. 1 vol. Crown 8vo, 63. 

*,* The next Volumes to appear inthis Series are :—In December, SERMONS 

gery at CAMBRIDGE; and, in January, SERMONS PREACHED in 


The APOSTOLIC FATHERS. Part I.: St. 


CLEMENT of ROME. A Revised Text, with Introductions, Notes, Disserta- 
tions, and Translations. By the Sams, 2 vols. 8vo, 32s, 


The Very Rev. the DEAN of LLANDAFF, D.D. 


The CHURCH of the FIRST DAYS. Com- 


prising the Church of Jerusalem, the Church of the Gentiles, the Church of 
the World: being Lectures on the Acts of the Apostles. By OC. J. VauagHan, 
D.D., Dean of Llandaff, Master of the Temple. New Edition, Cr. 8vo, 103. 6d. 


With FIFTY-ONE ILLUSTRATIONS 


GLIMPSES of OLD ENGLISH HOMES. 


By Exi1zaBETH Batcu. With 51 Illustrations, Globe 4to, 14:, 
The Old English Homes described in this Volume are :—Penshurst—Arundel 
Castle—Hinchingbrooke—Eridge Castle—Chiswick House—Berkeley Castle— 
Highclere Castle—Osterley Park. 


FOURTH and CHEAPER EDITION, Revised. 


PROBLEMS of GREATER BRITAIN. By 


the Right Hon. Sir Cuartes W, Ditxe, Bart. Fourth and Cheaper Edition, 
Revised, 1 vol. Crown 8vo, with Maps, 12s. 6d. 


A NEW BOOK by PROFESSOR MAHAFFY. 


The GREEK WORLD under ROMAN SWAY. 


By the Rev. J. P. Manarry, M.A., D.D., Fellow and Professor of Ancient 
History in Trinity College, Dublin, and Hon. Fellow of Queen’s College, 
Oxford, Author of “ Social Life in Greece from Homer to Menander,” “ Greek 
Life and Thought from the Age of Alexander to the Roman Conquest.” 
Crown 8vo, 103. 6d. 


Mrs. Molesworth’s New Story-Book for Children, 
ith Illustrations by Walter Crane. 


WwW 
The CHILDREN of the CASTLE. By Mrs. 
MOLEsworTH. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
By the SAME, Illustrated by Walter Crane. 4s. 6d. each. 


FOUR WINDS FARM. | A CHRISTMAS POSY. 





By the SAME. Illustrated by Walter Crane. 2s. 6d. each, 
The Rectory Children, The Tapestry Room, ** Carrots.” 
Christmas-Tree Land, A Christmas Child. The Cuckoo Clock. 
Two Little Waifs. Grandmother Dear. Little Miss Peggy. 
Tell Me a Story. Rosy. | “ie Herr Baby. 


Mr. MATTHEW ARNOLD’S POEMS.—NEW EDITION, in 1 vol. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD’S POETICAL WORKS. 


A New and Complete Edition, in 1 vol. With Portrait, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


*,* This Volume ranges with the One-Volume Editions of Tennyson and 
Wordsworth. 


Miss CHRISTINA ROSSETTI’S POEMS.—NEW EDITION, in 1 vol. 


The POEMS of CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. 


A New Collected Edition, in 1 vol., with 4 Designs by DanTE GABRIEL 
RosseTtTI. Globe 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


CLASSICAL LIBRARY.—New Volume. 


PINDAR.—The NEMEAN ODES. Edited, 


with Introduction and Commentary, by J. B. Bury, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Trinity College, Dublin. 8vo, 12s. 


A SYSTEM of SIGHT-SINGING from the 


ESTABLISHED MUSICAL NOTATION: based on the Principle of Tonic 
Relation, and Illustrated by Extracts from the Works of the Great Masters. 
By SEDLEY Taytor, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Author 
of “Sound and Music,” &c. 8vo, 5s. net. 


The METEORITIC HYPOTHESIS of the 


ORIGIN of COSMICAL SYSTEMS, By J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.S., 
Correspondent of the Institute of France, Professor of Astronomical Physics 
in the Normal School of Science, 8vo, 173, net. 
The Times says :—“ This book may be regarded as by far the most important 
publication of the week...... The book is one which no astronomer can neglect.” 


In Monthly Volumes, 33. 6d. each, 
CHARLES KINGSLEY’S SERMONS. 


Uniform with the Collected Edition of his Novels and Miscellaneous Writings. 
Vols, I.-VI. ready. 
VILLAGE, TOWN, and COUNTRY SERMONS. 
The WATER of LIFE. 
NATIONAL SERMONS. 
SERMONS for the TIMES. 
GOOD NEWS of GOD. 
The GOSPEL of the PENTATEUCH; and DAVID. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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MESSRS. BELL’ 


S NEW BOOKS. 








By the Rev. M. F. SADLER, Prebendary of Wells, Author of “ Church Doctrine—Bible Truth,” ** Communicant’s Manual,” &c. 
Just published, in crown 8vo. 


The EPISTLES to TITUS, PHILEMON, and the HEBREWS. 


Critical and Practical, and an Excursus on the Epistle to the Hebrews and Eucharistic Worship. 63. 


With Notes, 


Volumes already published. 


ST. MATTHEW. Fourth Edition, 7s.6d.—ST. MARK. Third Edition, Revised, 7s. 6d.—ST. LUKE. Third Edition, 9s.—ST. JOHN. Fourth Edition, 7, 
—The ACTS of the APOSTLES, Third Edition, 7s, 6d.—ROMANS, Second Edition, 6s—OORINTHIANS. 7s.6d.—GALATIANS. 63.—COLOSSIANS. '¢ 


NOTES of SERMONS. By the late 


3. 6d, 
Se 


Right Rev. Epwarp Srerre, D.D., Missionar 


Bishop of Central Africa. Chiefly onthe Psalms, Arranged in Accordance with the Church’s Use of the Psalter. Edited by the Rev. R. M. HEANLEY 
M.A. Oxon., Hon. Secretary to the Universities’ Mission to Central Africa, Author of ‘‘ A Memoir of Bishop Steere,” &c. Third Series, 7s. 6d. [Just published, ° 


THIRD EDITION, Enlarged, price 15s. 


The BOOK of SUN-DIALS. Collected by Mrs. Atrrep Garry, Author of “ Parables 


from Nature,” &. Edited by HORATIA K. F, EDEN and ELEANOR LLOYD. With an Appendix on the Construction of Dials by W. RICHARDSON, 


And numerous Illustrations. 


“We have quoted many of these beautiful legends, which would serve as texts for man 


asermon. But no one who does not turn to the book itself can realise 


how many beauties remain untold, The collection which Mrs. Gatty originated, and wack has been continued by loving and painstaking hands, is, we repeat, a 


unique one.”’—Guardian. 


Feap. 4to, with more than 260 Illustrations, 15s, net. 


ARCHITECTURAL STUDIES in 


F.S.A. New Edition, with Reduced Fac-similes of the Author’s Sketches. 


FRANCE. By the late Rev. J. T. Pern, 


Revised by EDWARD BELL, M.A., F.S.A. 


‘* This scholarly and painstaking book appeals alike to the artist and the antiquary, and abounds in valuable information gathered by its author during his 


visits to upwards of three hundred French churches.”’—Speaker. 
Lid 


e gladly welcome a new edition of his extremely valuable ‘ Architectural Studies in France.’ ’—St. James’s Gazette. 


The THOUGHTS of MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS. 


Translated 


literally, with Notes, Biographical Sketch, Introductory Essay on the Philosophy, and Index. By GEORGE LONG, M.A. Printed at the Chiswick Press, 


on hand-made paper, pott 8vo, 6s, 


*,* Fine-Paper Edition, limited to 100 copies (numbered), post 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
** Few care to read Marcus Aurelius in the original, and few would profit by doing so. His ‘Thoughts’ belong to the literature of the world in virtue of their 
matter, not in virtue of their style, and, as Matthew Arnold long ago pointed out, Mr. Long’s presentation of them in English dress is beyond comparison the 


In FORTNIGHTLY VOLUMES, 2s. 6d. each. 


The ALDINE EDITION of the BRITISH POETS. 


The Volumes are printed on toned paper at the “ Chiswick Press,” in feap. 8vo size, and tastefully bound in cloth by Messrs. Burn and Co. 


best.” —Times, 


BLAKE. With a Memoir by W. M. Rossert, 


aad Portrait. (Ready. 
KEATS. With a Memoir by the late Lord 
Hoveuton, and Portrait. (Ready. 


CAMPBELL. Edited by his Son-in-Law, the 


Rev. A. W. Hitt, With Memoir by W. ALLINGHAM, and Portrait. [Ready. 


COLERIDGE. With Introduction and Notes 


by T. Asue, B.A., St. John’s College, Cambridge. With Portrait, and an | 


Engraving of Greta Hall, 2 vols. [ Ready. 


CHATTERTON. Edited by the Rev. W. W. 


| 
| Sxeat, M.A. Including the acknowledged Poems and Satires, the Rowley 
Poems, with an Essay proving their Authorship, a Memoir of the Poet, and 
Selections from his Prose Writings. 2 vols. 

| (Vol. I., ready; Vol. II., Dec. 1st. 

| 


VAUGHAN. Sacred Poems and (Pious 
Ejaculations. With Memoir by the Rev. H. Lyte, (Dec. 16th, 
ROGERS. With Memoir by Epwarp Bett, 
{ M.A., and Portrait. [Jan, 1st. 





BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


NEW AND RECENT VOLUMES. 


NORTH’S LIVES of the NORTHS.—Right 


Hon, Francis North, Baron Guildford, the Hon. Sir Dudley North, and tie 
Hon, and Rev. Dr. John North. Together with Autobiography of the Author. 
Edited by A. Jessorr, D.D. With3 Portraits, 3 vols., 3s, 6d. each. 
* Lovers of good literature will rejoice at the appearance of a new, handy, and 
complete edition of so justly famous a book, and will congratnlate themselves 
that it has found so skilful and competent an editor as Dr. Jessopp.”’—Times., 


JOHNSON’S LIVES of the POETS. Edited, 


with Notes, by Mrs, ALEXANDER NaPIeER, and an Introduction by Professor 
J. W. Hates, M.A. 3 vols., 3a, 6d. each. 


EDGEWORTH’S STORIES for CHILDREN. 


With 8 Illustrations by L. Speed. 3s, 6d. 


RACINE’S WORKS. Translated by R. Bruce 


BoswEt1, M.A. 2 vols., 3s. 6d. each. 


BOHN’S HANDBOOKS OF ATHLETIC 
SPORTS. 


Edited by ERNEST BELL, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Vols. I. and II., 3s. 6d. each. 
Vou. I. 
CRICKET. By Hon. and Rev, E. LYTTELTON. 
LAWN-TENNIS. By H. W. W. WILBERFORCE, 
TENNIS, RACKETS, and FIVES, By JuLian MaRsHALL, Major 
Sprens, and J. ARNAN TAIT. 
GOLF. By W. T. LinskIL1. 
HOCKEY. By F.S. CRESWELL. 
Vot, II. 
ROWING and SCULLING. By W. B. Woopeéartr, 
SAILING. By E. F. Knieut. 
SWIMMING. By M. and F. B. Cornett. 
Each Section may be had in a separate volume in the ‘‘ All England Series,”’ 
at 1s, each, excepting ‘‘ Hockey,”’ 6d., and “‘ Sailing,’’ 2s. 


BOHN’S HANDBOOKS OF GAMES. 
New Edition, Vol. I., 38. 6d. 


Vou. I.—TABLE GAMES. 

BILLIARDS, with POOL, PYRAMIDS, and SNOOKER. By 
Major-General A. W. Drayson, F.R.A.S., with Preface by 
W. J. PEALL. 

BAGATELLE. By “ BERKELEY.” 

CHESS. By R. F. GREEN. 

DRAUGHTS, BACKGAMMON, DOMINOES, SOLITAIRE, 
REVERSI, GO-BANG, ROUGE-ET-NOIR, ROULETTE, E.O., 
HAZARD, FARO. By ‘“ BERKELEY.” (Ready. 





BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


Illustrated by CRUIKSHANK, GORDON BROWNE, Mrs. 
ALLINGHAM, and others. 


In gilt cloth, with pictorial cover, price 38, each, with exceptions. 


Mrs. EWING’S FLAT IRON for a FARTHING. 
Sixteenth Ejition, 3s, 


“ The story is quaint, original, and altogether delightful.” —Athenzum. 
Mrs. EWING’S SIX to SIXTEEN. Seventh Edition, 3s. 


“Tt is scarcely necessary to say that Mrs, Ewing’s book is one of the best of 
the year.”—Saturday Review. 
Mrs. EWING’S JAN of the WINDMILL. Fouwth 
ition, 3s. 
*© A delightful story for children and other people.’’—Academy. 
Mrs. EWING’S MELCHIOR’S DREAM. Sixth Edi- 
tion, 3s. 
“ €Melchior’s Dream ’ is an exquisite little story.” —Athenzum, 
Mrs. EWING’S MRS. OVERTHEWAY’S REMEM- 
BRANOES. Fourth Edition, 3s. 
The most delightful work avowedly written for children that we have ever 
read,”’—Leader. 
Mrs. EWING'S A GREAT EMERGENCY. Third 
ition, 3s. 
“Never has Mrs. Ewing published a more charming volume of stories,”"— 
Academy. 
Mrs. EWING’S WE andthe WORLD. Fourth Edition, 
8. 


** Like all Mrs. Ewing’s tales, it is sound, ible, and whol 1? ame TUM ES. 


Mrs. EWING’S The BROWNIES. Fourth Edition, 


3s, 6d. 


Mrs. EWING’S LOB LIE by the FIRE. Fourth 
Edition, 3s. 6d. 


“‘ Mrs, Ewing has written as good a story as her ‘ Brownies,’ and thatis aying 
a great deal.” —Saturday Review, 


Miss PEARD’S MOTHER MOLLY. Second Edition, 3s. 


«This is a graceful little tale, full of a tender, homely interest, and told with 
a charming ease and simplicity of language.”—Times, 


Miss PEARD’S THROUGH ROUGH WATERS. 3s. 
Miss PEARD’S PRINCESS ALETHEA. 33. 


“A pleasant, wholesome story, full of interest.’’—Scotsman, 


Miss SHAW’S HECTOR. . 
** Exactly the type of hero that is good fur children to have before them.”— 








0 in 1s, Sections in ‘‘ The Club Series.” 


Academy. 
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